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HE finest thing which civilization has yet produced is a great 
American university upon a private foundation. A company 

of gentlemen associate themselves and assume the obligation of pro- 
viding the means for, and the organization of, an institution for the 
highest culture, not only without any pecuniary compensation to 
themselves, but giving freely of their time, effort and substance, and 
securing, in their aid, the countenance and contributions of their 
friends and fellow citizens, and a body of scholars, selected by this 
original association, who, sacrificing at the outset the prospect of 
worldly gain, devote themselves zealously and enthusiastically to the 
discovery of truth and its dissemination and to the making of char- 
acter—such, in brief outline, is this great product of human evolu- 
tion. No other nation on the earth has brought the like of it forth. 
It is the peculiar offspring of American conscience and American 
liberty. To have had an honorable part in the creation of such an 
institution is a privilege of the highest order and obligates the happy 
participant to render to his fellowmen an account of his experiences. 
It was precisely at the beginning of the last quarter of the last 
century that my own academic life became linked with the destiny 
of Columbia. I came to the old institution within the great city 
from a New England Puritan country college, where nothing was 
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considered worth while except scholarship and character, where 
work began at 7 a. m. and ended at Io p. m.; where academic rank 
was the one thing above all else which was coveted; where the 
Thursday evening prayer meeting was the chief recreation; where 
teachers and students were intimately acquainted; where the stu- 
dents, coming from all parts of the country, lived together in the 
community of the dormitory; where dress was simple, meals were 
frugal, society was natural and sport unknown; where physical and 
mental vigor in the bracing air of the country made for work and 
clean character, and the premium was placed upon the man who won 
the valedictory and yet worked his way through, as the phrase went. 
It was a great change from such a place to the institution in the 
great city and the contrast produced, at first, rather severe nostalgia. 

I found an institution called a college, composed of a faculty and 
school of arts, with some eight or ten professors and tutors and 
some two hundred students; a faculty and a school of mines with 
about the like number of professors and tutors, several of whom 
were also members of the faculty of arts, and with about the like 
number of students; and a faculty and school of law, consisting of 
one professor, one tutor and one lecturer and some four or five 
hundred students, a sort of proprietary affair, resting upon a con- 
tract between the trustees of the College and the sole professor, who 
enjoyed thereby an income about equal to the salary of four pro- 
fessors in any other branch of the institution; and, finally, a library 
of some twenty-five thousand volumes, administered by a single 
librarian without any assistant or subordinate, who kept open the 
room—for it was only a room—about an hour and a half a day, 
seemed vexed if anybody was disposed to make any use of the col- 
lection, and was manifestly grieved and embarrassed if anyone asked 
for the purchase of a new book. 

The School of Arts made the decided impression upon me of a 
day school for the sons of residents of New York, who came rather 
irregularly to the exercises of the school at about ten o’clock in the 
morning, attended recitations until one and then went home again. 
What they did in the way of study during the afternoons and even- 
ings was not very apparent in their recitations of the following day 
and, as most of them lived with their parents, it would probably 
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have been regarded as an impertinence on the part of their teachers 
to have inquired more nearly into this subject. The faculty of the 
School of Mines had evidently a much clearer idea of the purpose 
of their work and instructed a more serious body of students, drawn 
from a wider constituency. One could not help feeling that this 
faculty and the young engineers whom they were training regarded 
themselves as outclassing the School of Arts in directness of purpose 
and intensity of work. The School of Law, however, seemed to be, 
at the moment, the most successful branch of the College. Its one 
professor was a masterful teacher and among the student body were 
to be found many young men trained in the best colleges of the 
country. About half the students, however, had had no college 
training whatever, as this was not required for entrance. The 
student body in this school was, therefore, a very uneven body in its 
preparation for the study of law and as the teaching must be made 
comprehensible to the poorer half, it was necessarily elementary and 
superficial. It was as a professor in the School of Law that my 
activity in Columbia began and it was here that I found my best 
opportunity for observing the character and peculiarities of the insti- 
tution. Having been educated in the philosophical atmosphere of 
the German universities, there seemed to me to be little or no con- 
ception of the science of jurisprudence in the Law School, but 
simply the idea of law as a collection of positive statutes, superficial 
maxims, court decisions and elementary rules of procedure and 
practice. The purpose of the mass of the students seemed to me to 
be simply the attainment of the degree of bachelor of laws, since 
this degree admitted the holder, at that time, to practice at the bar 
without further examination. 

The location and physical equipment of the College were also 
strikingly poor and inadequate. The School of Arts and the library 
were located in the old Deaf and Dumb Asylum buildings on Forty- 
ninth Street and Madison Avenue; the School of Mines occupied a 
new structure on the railroad side of the same block; while the Law 
School was provided for in an old residence far down town to keep 
its students in touch, in necessary touch as it was the thought, with 
the law offices. 

There was, finally, a slender connection obtaining between the 
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College and the College of Physicians and Surgeons, which amounted 
to but little more than the prerogative of the president of the Col- 
lege to participate officially in the public functions of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

It was very difficult for a newcomer to make out the feeling of 
the metropolis towards the College. The alumni did not seem to be 
particularly proud of it, or loyal to it, and the general opinion of it 
in the city was, so far as I was able to ascertain, that it was a rich 
old institution, much behind the times, which neither deserved nor 
desired any assistance from the city or the city’s residents. I well 
remember the rebuff I received from one of the leading members of 
the corporation when I ventured to suggest, in support of a rather 
ambitious plan for the development of the institution, that the men 
of means of the city might be appealed to for aid. He said: 
“Columbia College never asks aid of anybody and is not anxious to 
receive any.’ It might give the donor a claim to interfere in the 
management of its affairs.’”’ Not all of the trustees, indeed, had this 
feeling. Such men as Samuel B. Ruggles, Stephen P. Nash, Cor- 
nelius R. Agnew, and a little later Charles M. DaCosta, George L. 
Rives and George L. Peabody were broad-minded progressives and 
entertained very large plans for the future growth of the College. 
I remember Mr. Ruggles once jokingly asking me, soon after I 
came to the institution, if I knew why the trustees had called me to 
Columbia, and upon my replying that I supposed to teach constitu- 
tional and international law, he said “more than that, to teach us 
how to spend all of our income and then how to beg more.” It was 
easy to see that many of the trustees and the president, Dr. Barnard, 
were not satisfied with the situation and were seriously considering 
how to better it. It was also evident that, at this time, the teaching 
body was, as a whole, more conservative than the trustees, in fact 
that most of its members were veritable standpatters. 

My first attempt at spending a little of the surplus income was 
in the form of a request for an appropriation to pay an assistant, 
who would introduce somewhat more scientific instruction in Eng- 
lish history and economics into the School of Arts, and I can never 
forget the onslaught made upon me by the better half of one of 
the old professors for daring to propose an increase of the teaching 
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force. She said, with evident emotion, not to say indignation, 
“don’t you understand enough mathematics to know that increasing 
the divisor, the dividend remaining fixed, diminishes the quotient.” 
She was a dear good soul with a big generous heart and I liked her 
immensely, but she did have rather conservative views regarding 
the development of a university. 

My second attempt upon the treasury was the request for an 
extraordinary appropriation for the purchase of books on history, 
economics and publiclaw. In this I had the support of the president 
of the College and of Professor Dwight, the warden of the Law 
School, and succeeded in getting enough to lay the foundation of 
the present large and excellent collection in the University library 
upon those subjects; but I also got the ill will of the librarian, who 
felt that I was encroaching upon his domain, and of the treasurer, 
who regarded me from that moment as a dangerously extravagant 
fellow, whose movements must be closely watched. 

In my third attempt I lost my ally in the warden of the Law 
School, but President Barnard stood firmly for the proposition and 
with the powerful and enthusiastic aid of Mr. Ruggles carried it 
successfully through the board of trustees. It was the plan for the 
creation of the Faculty and School of Political Science, the first of 
what are now termed the graduate schools of the University. The 
faculties of the School of Arts and of the School of Law regarded 
this faculty with undisguised suspicion and hostility from the out- 
set. The faculty of the School of Mines looked upon it with a 
somewhat contemptuous indifference as a new way to spend good 
money, which could be much better employed in technical education. 
This new creation of the year 1880 was the apple of discord in the 
institution for nearly a decade, and but for the sturdy support of 
President Barnard would not, I fancy, have survived very long. 
The controversy, even the bitterness, thus engendered, led, however, 
to two most beneficial results. The first was the better organiza- 
tion of the alumni of the School of Arts, undertaken and carried 
through chiefly by two members of the faculty of that school for 
the purpose of defending, as it was thought, the life and interests of 
that school against the machinations of the innovators. Down to 
that time the feelings of the alumni for the College had not been 
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any too loyal or enthusiastic. The present strong and zealous body 
of alumni dates from that period and controversy. 

The second beneficial result arising from the conflict of opinion 
referred to was the arousing of the board of trustees to the discus- 
sion of the issue between the two parties in the faculties—I say the 
two parties, because the university idea had by 1887 spread from 
the Faculty of Political Science into the other faculties and had 
found a few adherents in these also. The outcome of this discus- 
sion in the board was a letter addressed by the trustees to the 
teaching body asking the counsel of the faculties and of the in- 
dividual professors concerning the development of the College into 
a real university and concerning the organization of the same. 
This letter precipitated the crisis. At this most important juncture, 
President Barnard sickened and died, and the interregnum which 
followed was a period of despair for the university party. Never- 
theless, it had the courage to present to the trustees a plan for the 
development and organization of the institution, the main features 
of which were the creation of a faculty for scientific and philo- 
sophical research and a university senate as a central representative 
body for directing the educational policy of the institution as a 
whole. The opposition to this plan was, however, so strong in the 
faculties of the Schools of Arts and of Mines that there seemed 
very little hope of its realization, although a considerable number 
of the board of trustees regarded it with favor. 

It was now felt by all who comprehended the situation clearly 
that everything hung upon the choice of the new president. On 
account of the sharp dissensions in the teaching body, it was not 
possible to take any member of either faculty for the presidency, 
and it was even impracticable to ask the advice of any of them upon 
this all-important question. The trustees were thrown entirely 
upon themselves in making their selection. They very wisely de- 
termined to confer the great office upon one of their own number 
and acted just as wisely in choosing that one. Mr. Low was not, 
in the first place, a profound scholar, though not lacking in broad 
learning and intellectual sympathy. In this there was great ad- 
vantage, an advantage which Mr. Low himself consciously appre- 
ciated. It was this very thing which enabled him to see that each 
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professor could manage the internal affairs of his department better 
than the president could do it for him. The professors were quick 
to comprehend the president’s estimate of them and to manifest, 
as a consequence of it, a new enthusiasm in their work. This alone 
was a mighty step forward from the school to the university. On 
the other hand, Mr. Low was a real man of affairs. He had been 
partner in a great business and mayor of a great city. He was a 
man of high social standing, of extended acquaintance and of large 
wealth. He knew how to organize and administer, how to frame 
a budget, how to provide ways and means, how to take advantage 
of all the existing auxiliaries offered by existing institutions in the 
great city, how to bring the University to the notice of the city, 
the nation and the world, how to interest men of power and wealth 
in it and, above all, how to secure for the chairs of instruction men 
of ability and marked distinction in their several departments. 
President Low emphasized at all times and on all occasions the 
proposition that a great university is, in essence, a body of great 
investigators and teachers. In all of the necessary work of organi- 
zation and amid all of the details of administration to which he was 
compelled by the situation to give extraordinary attention, he kept 
the great purpose constantly before him of bringing to Columbia 
such a body of men; and his success, in this respect, equaled his 
determination. The careful and wise selections which he advised 
and procured in strengthening and recruiting the existing faculties 
and in constituting new faculties gave to the University that strong 
scientific groundwork upon which it has since then so securely 
rested. These were all great qualities, qualities absolutely neces- 
sary for the development of Columbia at that stage of its history. 
Finally, Mr. Low was an alumnus of the School of Arts and a 
prominent member of the Alumni Association, and the faculty of 
the School of Arts had in these facts a strong guarantee that, in 
whatever might be done, the interests of their branch of the institu- 
tion would be duly guarded. A better choice could not have been 
made, and the prophecy made by an eminent educator, several years 
before, that some day or other the right man would be placed in the 
lead at Columbia and that then the old institution would find its 
true place in the galaxy of American universities, had at last entered 
upon the course of its fulfillment. 
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The first act of the new president manifested his broad, impartial 
and liberal views. Instead of occupying the president’s room in 
the building which housed the School of Arts, he established his 
office in a separate building, thus notifying all the faculties and 
schools that he was equally far from, and equally near to, them all. 
He then took up the burning question of the development and better 
organization of the institution. He summoned the whole teaching 
body in grand conclave and during the great debate of those Febru- 
ary evenings of the year 1890, by clever leadership and unfailing 
tact, he changed the majority against the minority-plan of develop- 
ment and organization into a decided majority in favor of it. As 
I have said, the main features of this plan were the creation of a 
university faculty of philosophy and a university senate. The first 
was adopted by the teaching body without change. The latter, how- 
ever, was modified, at the suggestion of the president, in order 
to meet the strong objections to it by the anti-university party. In- 
stead of a senate with legislative power, it was made a council with 
advisory powers chiefly, which, however, have gradually developed 
into legislative powers, as was hoped by those who would have 
given it such at the outset. The form first given to this body 
enabled the president, according to his own suggestion, to satisfy 
the demands of the larger faculties in regard to the representation 
in the Council, while still holding to the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of the faculties therein, by appointing certain members of 
the Council himself. When the university Faculty of Pure Science 
was created in October of 1892, these appointed members were 
given to it, to be thereafter elected by it, and this transitional 
arrangement in the composition of the Council was discontinued. 
With the establishment of this faculty as the third of the so-called 
graduate faculties, the three faculties of political science, philosophy 
and pure science filled out the entire circuit of philosophical and 
scientific research, the one and only thing which makes an institu- 
tion of learning a real university, and the organization of the 
Council, in which these faculties had then half the seats, furnished 
the means for extending the real university spirit to the other facul- 
ties and schools of the institution and for bringing them up to the 
real philosophical standards. Nobody understood this situation 
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better than the new president. Although he found the ideas for 
the organization of the university already existing, he not only 
gave them valuable modifications, but he furnished the force and the 
influence and the management which carried them triumphantly 
through both the faculties and the board of trustees, and the admin- 
istrative ability which brought them to successful realization. 

In the ordeal of these debates there appeared a new champion of 
the university plan, who was destined to play a great part in its 
future development, the young professor of philosophy, Nicholas 
Murray Butler. As the junior officer among us he was called upon 
by President Low, following the army practice, to open the dis- 
cussion. No one who was present will ever forget the masterful 
way in which he handled the subject. No one in the opposition did 
or could answer his arguments. His convincing presentation of 
the subject gave the university party the greatest encouragement, 
and the thought that came into my mind at the moment was that 
here was the proper and, for the University, fortunate personality 
for the deanship of the Faculty of Philosophy, to which position he 
was, upon the creation of that faculty, immediately and unanimously 
chosen by his colleagues of the faculty, and continued therein by 
their choice until his accession to the presidency of the University. 

Even before the creation of the Faculty of Pure Science as a 
separate body from the Faculty of Philosophy, on the one side, and 
the Faculty of Applied Science, on the other, President Low had 
begun the work of transforming the professional schools of the 
University by the infusion of the real philosophical and scientific 
spirit. The academic year 1890-1 saw both the reorganization of 
the School of Law and the full incorporation of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in the University. Both of these great pro- 
fessional schools were thus entirely stripped of their original pro- 
prietary character, under which they served in too great degree the 
private emolument of the teachers in them, and were put upon the 
same basis financially as the other schools of the University. They 
were thus placed in the position to become, as they have become, 
real university professional schools for the advancement of juris- 
prudence and medical science as well as for the preparation of 
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Following out his wise plan for taking advantage of whatever 
already existed in the city and transforming that by the infusion 
of the philosophical spirit of the University, President Low con- 
cluded agreements with the General Theological Seminary and the 
Union Theological Seminary, which have made these substantially 
the theological faculty of Columbia University, represented by their 
executive heads in the Council of the University, contributing the 
theological point of view in its deliberations, and becoming them- 
selves participants in the philosophical spirit of the University. With 
this Columbia University now comprehended the usual four faculties 
of a German university; viz., philosophy, covering also political 
science and pure science; jurisprudence; medicine, and theology. 

But the thought of President Low concerning the expansion of 
the University reached still further. He sought to bring other voca- 
tional schools into the university-unity, to make other institutions 
in the great city auxiliaries, and to preserve and develop the College, 
as the School of Arts was henceforth designated, as an integral part 
of the University. The newly founded Teachers College was 
brought into the unity of the University and transformed by its 
spirit while the University has itself obtained through Teachers 
College a direct connection with the public school system of every 
state in the union, which has tended to make Columbia University 
the greatest educational force affecting the public school system of 
the United States at the present time. Furthermore, arrangements 
were made with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of 
Natural History and the New York Botanical Garden by virtue of 
which these institutions permitted the University to make use of 
their collections in return for public lectures and other scientific 
service rendered by the University to them. 

But it was especially in dealing with the problem of the relation 
of the School of Arts to the new University system that the new 
president manifested genuine educational insight. He not only had 
no sympathy with the idea that the University was hostile to the 
interests of the School of Arts, but he saw that the only way to 
develop this local school, so to speak, into a real national college was 
by making it an integral part of a great university. President Low 
was a genuine friend of the College in the University unity from 
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another point of view. As a man of affairs he understood clearly 
that a university upon a private foundation must have a body of 
well-organized, loyal and zealous alumni for its support. He knew 
that such a body is composed rather of the graduates of the College, 
than of those of the professional and graduate schools of the Uni- 
versity. Why this is so, I shall not attempt to explain here. That 
it is so is well known to every American of large academic experi- 
ence. Under President Low’s administration there was, conse- 
quently, no further question as to the maintenance of the School of 
Arts. As I have said, it was dignified as to title by designating it 
as the College and it was adjusted to the other schools of the Uni- 
versity through the expedient of what is known as the combined 
course system, whereby the last part of the program of studies in 
the College becomes the first part of the program of studies in 
the other schools, thus shortening by a year or two the combined 
work of the College and the professional and graduate schools. 
This plan originated by Columbia, at this period, has now been 
adopted in many of the American universities and has been found 
to strengthen both the college and the professional and graduate 
schools, and also to economize the time of the student. 

At the same time that the problem of the College was under con- 
sideration, the question of college and university education for 
women came forward for solution. Barnard College for women 
had just been established and was insisting on having the classes in 
Columbia College thrown open to women. President Barnard had 
favored coeducation in the School of Arts as well as in the other 
schools of the institution. The new president, inheriting these views 
of his predecessor, seemed, at first, inclined to accept them as the 
policy of his administration upon this question; but with a little 
more study and discussion it was determined that coeducation should 
not be adopted in the College or the professional schools, but should 
be introduced, cautiously and step by step indeed, into the graduate 
schools. The plan finally adopted left Barnard College upon its own 
separate financial basis, keeping it thus in a favorable position to 
appeal for aid to the friends of woman’s education in the city and 
elsewhere, but brought it into the educational unity of the Univer- 
sity, in that the University determines the sufficiency of the Barnard 
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program of studies for the baccalaureate degree, which the Univer- 
sity confers upon Barnard students successfully completing the same, 
allows its own officers to instruct in Barnard College, appoints the 
professors in Barnard College upon the recommendation of the 
trustees of Barnard, permits the graduates of Barnard College to 
enter the graduate schools of the University and acquire the grad- 
uate degrees, and in that the president of the University is the 
president of Barnard College and the dean and faculty representa- 
tives of Barnard College have seats, voice and votes in the Uni- 
versity Council. It was not without considerable difficulty that 
President Low succeeded in opening the graduate schools of the 
University to the graduates of Barnard College. One of the grad- 
uate faculties, chiefly on account of its peculiar relation to the 
Faculty and School of Law, opposed it with great determination. 
A way out of the difficulty was found by the president in the estab- 
lishment of two new chairs in that faculty through the munificence 
of a friend of Barnard College in return for a given amount of 
instruction furnished by that faculty to the seniors and graduates 
of Barnard College. It was not known until some time afterwards 
that this generous friend of Barnard College was President Low 
himself. The precedent thus established was developed, under Mr. 
Low’s administration, into the general financial system of the Uni- 
versity in relation to Barnard College, so that Barnard College now 
receives the advantage of instruction from professors and teachers 
called by the University to chairs in the several faculties of the Uni- 
versity in return for a certain sum total fixed by agreement between 
the trustees of Barnard College and the trustees of the University 
and paid by the treasury of Barnard College into the treasury of the 
University. By this ingenious arrangement the range of instruction 
in both Barnard College and the other schools of the University is 
broadened and strengthened and friction and conflict of interests are 
avoided. 

In three years from the inauguration of President Low, which 
occurred on the third day of February, 1890, all these most im- 
portant changes in the internal organization of the institution had 
been wrought and Columbia had become a genuine university. It 
was, however, occupying cramped quarters in a noisy and crowded 
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part of the city where its physical development was impossible. The 
stupendous task of finding, acquiring, preparing and moving to, an 
adequate site must now be undertaken. President Low saw clearly 
that this was not only absolutely necessary to the educational work 
of the University, but that without it he could not interest the men 
of means and influence in the city to come to the aid of the Uni- 
versity, a purpose held by him steadily in view. It must always be 
remembered that the transit facilities of the great city were not then 
what they are now and that, therefore, the question of selecting a 
site was a far more serious one. It was felt by many that the 
College might be moved with advantage into the suburbs, but almost 
all felt that the professional and graduate schools, especially the 
professional schools, ought to be kept in close touch with the life of 
the metropolis, and yet, with the intimate relation now subsisting 
between the College and these schools through the combined course 
system, it was also felt that it would be unfortunate to separate them 
locally. To select a site which would satisfy all of these considera- 
tions required persistent search and sound judgment. It is generally 
understood that Mr. John B. Pine, one of the most active and 
zealous members of the board of trustees, called the attention of the 
president and trustees to the magnificent site on Morningside Heights, 
the Acropolis of the city, and that it was owing largely to his untir- 
ing efforts that this location for the University was finally selected. 
It was one thing to agree upon and select a site, however, and quite 
another to find the means to purchase it and to build upon it. This 
great burden fell chiefly upon the president. Down to the begin- 
ning of his administration, Columbia had received from individual 
donors hardly enough as a permanent endowment to pay the salary 
of a single professor—the legacies of President Barnard and Mr. 
Stephen Whitney Phoenix not having then become available—while 
individual residents of New York had given millions to Harvard, 
Yale and other institutions. The absolute indifference of New 
Yorkers to their own chief institution of learning was striking and 
discouraging. The task which President Low now faced was no 
less than that of bringing the residents of the city of New York to 
understand, appreciate and sustain the great University which had 
been so suddenly developed out of the old College. It was well for 
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the University that President Low himself was a man of large 
wealth and of wide acquaintance with men of affairs as well as a 
man of great administrative ability, otherwise the beginning could 
hardly have been made. He simply announced to New York the 
needs and deserts of Columbia by the princely gift of the library 
building to be erected upon the new site. This was by much the 
largest of any single gift or of the combined gifts of any single 
person, but its example brought many others, from Mr. Morgan, 
the Vanderbilts, the Havemeyers, Mr. Schermerhorn, Mr. James, 
Mr. Cutting, Mr. Clark, Mr. Schiff, Mr. Senff, Mr. Babcock, Mr. 
Sloane, Mr. Jesup, Mr. Hewitt, and from many members of the 
Alumni Association and others outside of the same, to the amount, 
including Mr. Low’s own gifts, of nearly six millions of dollars. 
We may say roughly that half the sum for the purchase of the site 
and the erection of the buildings necessary at that time for the 
proper housing of the University was thus provided through the 
gifts of individual residents of New York City. This was a new 
experience for Columbia and a new experience for New York and 
it contained great promise in it both from the point of view of the 
University and the point of view of the city. From the point of 
view of the University it meant that the great city was learning to 
appreciate the University’s worth, its needs and its aims, and was 
rallying to its maintenance and support; and from the point of view 
of the city, it meant that the great institution crowning its Acropolis 
had become cognizant of its duty of service to the city, of setting 
and holding aloft the civic and social standards for the community 
and for the country. It meant that Columbia had become a great 
democratic University for moulding the thought and the character 
of the people and indicating the purposes of their life and effort for 
the city as a whole and for the entire nation. 

When in 1810 Prussia lay bleeding and prostrate at the feet of 
Napoleon and both the Hohenzollern state and the Prussian people 
were demoralized and in despair, a few great spirits proposed the 
founding of the University at Berlin, from which the new organiza- 
tion and civilization should radiate. They placed it in a Royal 
Palace in the very heart of the city with royal palaces and govern- 
mental buildings all about it. Around it modern Berlin has been 
built, around Berlin, Prussia, and around Prussia, Germany. If 
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you wish to understand the magnificent development, civilization 
and prosperity of the Germany of today, you must look to its 
wonderful system of education, of which its great universities, and 
especially the university at Berlin, furnish the capstone. There is 
no reason why Columbia University may not be to New York, at 
least, what the Friedrich Wilhelm University is to Berlin. It has 
been since 1889 certainly the conscious purpose of all concerned in 
its management to make it such. It may be remembered that this 
purpose was eloquently voiced by General Woodford on the day of 
President Low’s inauguration. In the last decade of the last cen- 
tury, the foundations for such an institution were firmly laid, in the 
body of scholars gathered in its faculties, the equal of any in the 
world—the one thing, which, above all others, makes an institution 
of learning a great university, and in the securing of whose services, 
the president had rendered his own greatest service to the Uni- 
versity ; in their excellent internal organization for administering its 
work; in the able and devoted president, whose good judgment had 
gathered this body of scholars, whose skill had organized them and 
whose munificent example had called the attention of the lead- 
ing men of the city to the great university existing in their midst 
and had enlisted their interest in it; in the association of loyal and 
enthusiastic alumni, and in the board of intelligent, broad-minded, 
zealous and generous trustees, giving time and labor without stint 
to the advancement of the higher education. 

Upon this broad and sufficient foundation has been erected, dur- 
ing the brilliant administration of President Butler, the magnificent 
superstructure, which is not only the pride of the city, but which 
commands the respect and admiration of the nation and the world. 
The beginning of the last quarter of the last century saw Columbia 
a local school; at the end of the century it had become a great 
national university; now, with the exception of the university at 
Berlin, it is, in the number and character of its officers and students 
and in scientific and literary output, the leading university of the 
world. The prophecy made by President Low in his opening words 
at the dedication of the present splendid site of the institution has 
been already fulfilled. It was: “A university set upon a hill cannot 


be hid.” 
Joun W. BurceEss 


COMMENCEMENT—1913 


OLUMBIA awarded degrees and diplomas to 1656 men and 
women on June 4. This fact is mentioned because the 1913 
Commencement was literally and in every other way the biggest in 
the history of the University. There were more alumni present 
than ever before; they saw and did more than in any other year; 
and they enjoyed themselves more completely than at any other 
Commencement. 

It was a good baccalaureate sermon, brief, direct. Bishop 
Gailor—the Rt. Rev. Thomas Frank Gailor, S.T.D., ’91—of Ten- 
nessee, was the preacher. He spoke from Colossians, 1:13, ““ Who 
delivered us out of the power of darkness, and 
translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His 
love.” “Our University,” said Bishop Gailor, “has always been a 
bulwark of the spirit of service against the attacks of philistinism, 
skepticism, and atheism. And it is therefore with particular confi- 
dence that I make this appeal for men of strong faith to play their 
part in the working out of God’s great scheme.” As usual, Chaplain 
Knox, ’03, read the service; the St. Paul’s choir sang Rheinberger’s 
Shadows Falling and Beethoven’s Evening Prayer. 

At Commencement colleges are many ; Class Day knows only the 
College. 1913 “met together for the last time in an academic 
capacity’ as other seniors have done. G. Raynolds Stearns, Jr., of 
Buffalo, New York, was president and offered the 
preliminary exhortation. Frank J. Brown, of 
New York, gave the history. A prophecy was duly delivered by 
Harry B. Henderson of Cheyenne, Wyoming. J. Lee Ellenwood 
of Dannemora, New York, president of Philolexian, made the pres- 
entations with the customary delicacy of innuendo. In the Ivy 
Oration, the Class Poem, and the Valedictory there was a sincere 
grappling with social fundamentals. The three speakers were charm- 
ingly at variance; Vincent E. Curry, of Hyde-Park-on-Hudson, 
New York, the ivy orator, echoed the conservatism of certain 
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Columbia publicists; Simon Barr, of New York, the poet, exalted 
the larger brotherhood; Ralph Scott Harris, valedictorian, of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, pleaded for a radical rationalism in the face of 
industrial maladjustment. 

To Gerald Spencer Shibley, of New York, the class voted to 
award the alumni prize. Shibley has had a well-rounded career in 
baseball and on the Columbian, and made Phi Beta Kappa. Parker 
LeRoy Moon, of Yonkers, New York, received the Rolker prize. 


THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


To the usual throng in the gymnasium President Butler raised 
his cap at precisely the appointed minute. Promptness in Com- 
mencement processions, under Professor Knapp’s care, is becoming 


chronic. 
The President said: 


Once more the gates of the University swing outward that these 
hundreds of young men and women may go forth into what is 
euphemistically styled the world. They carry with them, we all 
hope, happy and welcome memories of their life at Columbia, as 
well as no small burden of treasure that has been laid up while here. 
In that burden of treasure it is important that what Tennyson has 
called the thorough-edged intellect be found. 

Thoroughness grows more necessary as it becomes less fashion- 
able. Sound and disciplined thinking is hard to sustain in an atmos- 
phere filled with the snapping sparks of rapidly following emotional 
outbursts. The patient examination of evidence is not easy at a 
time when trial by newspaper elbows to one side the slower process 
of trial by jury. The careful study of all that is involved in a pro- 
posal for some new sort of action in morals, in politics, or in society, 
is at a disadvantage when public attention is dragged quickly from 
one point of the emotional compass to another, and when masses of 
men, intent only on what they wish to get away from, have no sort 
of care for what they are going toward. Just now gossip displaces 
conversation; vice and loathsome disease are extolled as worthy of 
discussion in the drawing-room and of presentation on the stage; 
absorption in current topics (which tomorrow may be neither cur- 
rent nor topics) leaves no place for the genuine study of that his- 
tory and that literature which have withstood Horace’s fuga tem- 
porum. Every ruling tendency is to make life a flat-land, an affair 
of two dimensions, with no depth, no background, no permanent 


roots. 
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For all this there is no support to be found in the study of 
science, of history, of literature, or of philosophy ; least of all, in the 
lessons taught by the majestic doctrine of evolution. Each and all 
of these insists unendingly on thoroughness and on standards of 
excellence. There can be no doubt, however, that we moderns have 
lost much of the old respect for thoroughness. We seem to think 
that superficial brilliancy counts for more. 

It is of vital importance for those who are just now forming their 
habits of mind and of conduct, and who are making for themselves 
a view of the world, to ponder all this and to realize what it means. 
He would be a poor scientist indeed who should describe the ocean 
in terms of its superficial currents, its calms, its storms and its 
tempests only. The dark, silent depths, with their rich remains of 
ages that are past and with forms of life all their own, exerting as 
they do a profound influence on the habitable globe, would count 
for nothing in such a judgment. Or he would likewise be a poor 
scientist who should describe the earth’s envelope in terms of the 
air which man breathes at or near the surface of the earth. The 
stupendous problems of physics, of chemistry, of mechanics, of 
astronomy, that grow out of and are illuminated by the character- 
istics of the upper atmosphere and of the ether, would go unnoted. 
In similar fashion the estimation of man’s individual and social con- 
duct in terms of his swiftly succeeding emotions fails to take account 
of the fundamental facts and laws that grow out of the nature of 
intellect and the necessities of character. Present feeling is by no 
means all that there is of life, although too often many are per- 
suaded that it is so. The making of civilization is a gigantic task 
upon which the past, the present, and the future are all engaged, 
and in which the past, the present, and the future all have an interest, 
out of which interests grow rights. The observer of the surface 
of life, the impressionist, does not get an understanding of things 
as they are, but only of things as they at the moment appear to be. 

If this University has not taught to every graduate to whom it 
offers today the hand of fellowship the lasting lesson of thorough- 
ness, it has in so far failed, no matter what else it may have done for 
him. He who has schooled himself to go to the bottom of things, 
to follow up every hint and to pursue to its end each implication, 
has begun to get a true notion of the interdependence of nature and 
life. In this way he learns the lesson that beneath superficial differ- 
ences lie hidden, yet controlling, likenesses and unities. He comes 
to understand that however diffused the light of experience may 
seem to be, in reality it comes from a single source. He catches 
sight of the significance of principles, rules, laws, and he finds out 
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how these principles, rules, laws manifest themselves in various and 
diverse ways that are a part of their life but are not all of it. 

The thorough-edged intellect is one that has learned these les- 
sons and that has formed the habit of acting upon them. It is 
not satisfied with assertion demanding to be accepted as proof; with 
desire urging that it be identified with need; or with tumultuous 
clamor claiming to usurp the place of sober and reflective public 
opinion. It asks for reasons, it seeks for controlling principles, 
and it knows how to set about getting them. It is my earnest hope 
that these lessons of thoroughness have been so well learned and so 
pondered that they will shape the life and conduct of each one of 
you, and thereby bring new strength and new satisfaction both to 
yourselves and to the communities that you will serve. 

May success and happiness attend you one and all. 

Group by group the thousands of graduates rose to receive the 
degrees and diplomas conferred after the address. In Columbia 
College there were 127 bachelors of arts, 61 bachelors of science; 
139 Barnard students were graduated; 137 bachelors of laws; 100 
doctors of medicine; 124 in applied science; Io in architecture and 
music; 27 in pharmacy; 504 masters of arts and one of laws; 67 
doctors of philosophy. “For the first time in the history of this 
ancient institution,” as Director Talcott Williams said, the degree 
of bachelor of literature in journalism was given, nine students 
taking it. The other degrees and diplomas were in Teachers Col- 
lege, 370 duplicates making the total number of degrees and diplomas 
2,026. 

As University orator, Professor John Bassett Moore, now serv- 
ing as counsellor to the Department of State, presented the candi- 
dates for honorary degrees: 

We assemble at the close of the academic year to bestow the 
rewards of successful application, and to wish Godspeed to those 
who, having completed their preliminary training, are about to enter 
upon their permanent career. In so doing we cannot be uncon- 
scious of the fact that each year the University plays in the life of 
the nation a larger part. Although this fact may not always be 
appreciated or acknowledged, it denotes a tendency which, in spite 
of all attempts to thwart or divert it, must go on with increasing 
momentum. Not only in affairs of government, but also in private 
undertakings, there comes, with the evergrowing complexity and 
diversification of human activities, the incessant demand for better 
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instruction and higher intelligence; and these it is the function of 
the University to cultivate and supply. 

Education, however, does not begin and end in the academic 
halls. All life is an education. ‘The University furnishes the prepa- 
ration, the impetus, and the ideal; but it is in the later contests that 
the worth of the individual is subjected to its supreme test and his 
value determined. Here is revealed his strength or his weakness, 
his power to conquer or his fatal readiness to succumb. To those 
who persist and reach the goal of endeavor, we render the tribute 
due to merit. They stand before us as an example and an inspira- 
tion; and the University does well to place upon them the mark of 
her commendation and respect. 

Henry SypNor Harrison—In the busy world in which we 
live, it is proper that we should acknowledge our indebtedness to 
those who devote themselves to the cultivation of letters. Especially 
is this acknowledgment due to those who reveal to us the workings 
of the human spirit and teach us to prefer essential values to con- 
ventional forms. As a tribute to an author whose merits, already 
widely appreciated, justify us in expecting from him still further 
entertainment and instruction, I ask that the honorary degree of 
master of arts be conferred on Henry Sydnor Harrison of the class 
of 1900. 


President Butler conferred the degree in these words: 


Henry Sydnor Harrison, bachelor of arts of Columbia College; 
sharing and carrying forward a fine literary tradition, already of 
substantial achievement among American men of letters of this 
generation and giving new promise for the future. .. . 

WILLIAM RHINELANDER STEWART—Columbia University in 
the City of New York worthily exemplifies in its activities and its 
influence the life of the great metropolis in which it is situated. 
Dedicated to the service of the public, it gladly recognizes in its sons 
that spirit of unselfish devotion which prompts men to give their 
time and energies to the advancement of good causes. For more 
than thirty years a member and for much of the time president of 
the New York State Board of Charities, an authority of the first 
rank on various forms of philanthropic work, a patron of art and of 
science, and a staunch and efficient sustainer of religious enterprises, 
William Rhinelander Stewart, of the law class of 1873, has rendered 
to his generation services in many respects unrivaled, ever exempli- 
fying in his conduct the virtues of an exalted patriotism and broad 
humanity. I ask that there be conferréd upon him the honorary 
degree of master of arts. 

President Butler—William Rhinelander Stewart, a graduate in 
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law of this University ; closely allied by lineage with Columbia Col- 
lege and its ancestor King’s; giving freely and generously of time 
and service for more than thirty years to the supervision of the 
charities of the State of New York with exceptional success and 
marked public benefit. . 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD GorcAas—One day a traveler, seated at a 
table at the Hotel Tivoli in the city of Panama, wearily reflected 
upon the enforced choice, to which he had during a long journey 
been reduced, between the product of the vineyard and the product 
of the mineral spring. Panting for a little plain fresh water, he 
inquired of a waiter whether, if the desired beverage should be 
obtained, it might safely be drunk. The servitor did not hesitate to 
make an affirmative reply, and, when interrogated as to the grounds 
of his confidence, proudly answered, “O, Sir, this water is certified 
by Dr. Gorgas.” What a meaning was conveyed by that simple, 
instantaneous response! Within a tropical area which had since 
man first knew it been a hotbed of disease, in which pestilence, 
flourishing rankly with the growths of the jungle, had levied a dire- 
ful toll on all human endeavor, more than forty thousand men were 
engaged in the successful prosecution of one of the most stupendous 
feats of engineering ever undertaken, and all this without unusual 
fatality or apprehension of death. Sanitary science applied by a 
master had transformed a jungle into a health resort, and had made 
the “dream of the ages” a possibility. A famous orator, on a 
famous occasion, when nominating as a candidate for an exalted 
station a great military chieftain, mentioned, as the place from 
which he hailed, the scene of his latest triumph. William Crawford 
Gorgas has vanquished disease in divers places; but, if you were to 
ask today whence he comes, the whole world, reverberating with the 
story of his latest and greatest achievement, would with one voice 
reply, “He hails from the Canal Zone, Panama!” I present him 
for the degree of doctor of science. 

President Butler— William Crawford Gorgas, designated Colonel 
and Assistant Surgeon General in the medical corps of the United 
States Army by special act of Congress in recognition of far-reach- 
ing public service through successfully combating the yellow fever 
in Havana; chief sanitary officer of the Panama Canal and member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission; illustrating more completely 
than has perhaps fallen to the lot of any other man the power of 
modern science to combat and to prevent disease. . 

ALEXIS CARREL—Although the mystery of life remains to be 
solved, yet the experiments of scientific men have lately seemed 
almost to reveal the secrets of creative power. Perhaps in no direc- 
tion has progress been more remarkable than in the cultivation of 
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animal tissues in culture media outside of the animal body. Studies 
of the nature of latent life, the transplantation and use of tissues 
kept in cold storage, and investigations of the regeneration of nerves 
have disclosed to the scientific world possibilities heretofore unreal- 
ized. We justly honor the great pioneers in this field of explora- 
tion; and it is for this reason that I present for the honorary degree 
of doctor of science the celebrated surgeon and anatomist whose 
discoveries have already won him great renown, Alexis Carrel, of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

President Butler—Alexis Carrel, leading the way with amazing 
skill, rich imagination, and exceptional scientific equipment into new 
fields of surgical research, to the end that life may be safer, happier, 
and more useful; justly crowned with the Nobel prize... . 

DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH—Without venturing to pronounce 
upon the claims of rival schools of historical interpretation, we may 
safely affirm that the development of a nation must be appreciably 
affected by the ideals exemplified in its monuments. The counter- 
feit presentment, in bronze or in marble, recalls to the passerby the 
name and the deeds of the departed hero, while the idealized figure, 
informed by the genius of the artist, inspires a feeling of reverence 
and of emulation. Because of his preeminence as a sculptor in 
whose works elevated conceptions, conveyed in highly artistic forms, 
serve to remind, to educate, and to ennoble, I present, for the hono- 
rary degree of doctor of letters, Daniel Chester French. 

President Butler—Daniel Chester French, rich in achievement 
in the fine art of sculpture; giving visible embodiment to the Minute 
Man of Concord, making John Harvard a familiar figure, and fur- 
nishing for our beloved Alma Mater a symbol of striking signifi- 
cance and beauty... . 

BARRETT WENDELL—In an age in which slipshod dictation and 
writing machines bid defiance to style and even confound the con- 
troverted forms of orthography, we feel an instinctive gratitude to 
those who cherish and defend the purity of our mother tongue. Our 
sense of obligation is enhanced when our protagonist, not content to 
be negatively critical, justifies his leadership by works as valuable 
in substance as they are exquisite in form. Asa well merited tribute 
to an author, lecturer, and teacher, who has, not only as an exponent 
of literature but also as an interpreter of national ideals, brought 
instruction and delight to two continents and won international 
fame, I ask that the honorary degree of doctor of letters be con- 
ferred on Barrett Wendell, professor of English in Harvard 
University. 

President Butler—Barrett Wendell, professor of English in 
Harvard University; for a generation distinguished and influential in 
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teaching the English language and its literature; a chief stimulus to 
the study of rhetoric as a living art; scholarly interpreter of the 
temper of the seventeenth century, both to our own countrymen and 
to those who dwell beyond the sea... . 

Rey. SAMUEL PARKES CADMAN—It is often too readily assumed 
that, with the great progress made in the physical sciences, the things 
of the spirit become less important and less influential. In reality 
the comparison can not be made by processes of exact analysis and in 
definite proportions. Forms may vary and outward manifestations 
may pass away ; but the nature of man remains essentially unchanged, 
and religion and philosophy continue to be among his chief preoccu- 
pations. In recognition of his eminence in these fields, I ask that the 
degree of doctor of sacred theology be conferred upon Samuel 
Parkes Cadman, preacher, theologian, and philosopher. 

President Butler—Samuel Parkes Cadman, eloquent and untir- 
ing preacher of the gospel of Christ; participating actively in every 
movement for the betterment of public morals and the improvement 
of the conditions of public life. . 

GEORGE SUTHERLAND—We boast of our progress in arts, in 
sciences, and in politics, and our confidence is not wholly unjustified ; 
but, until human nature shall have undergone a transformation more 
radical than any yet witnessed, the Miltonian phrase “ Statesman, 
yet friend to truth,” will not cease to have a limited, even though 
it be dwindling, application; for, until the ideal epoch shall have 
arrived, there will be on the one hand those who voraciously wel- 
come fallacious remedies for fancied ills, while there will be on the 
other hand pretenders who, like John Bright’s fakir, vend pills that 
are good for the earthquake. Fortunately, we are at liberty to 
believe that the number of these empirics is small; nor can it be 
denied that they render a certain service in enabling us by contrast 
more fully to appreciate the sterling qualities and statesmanlike exer- 
tions of those who, being constructive and therefore intelli- 
gently conservative, contribute to the order, security, and happiness 
of society by wise and sagacious legislation. These are deservedly 
honored as among our highest and greatest benefactors. As an 
example of this type of public servant, I have the good fortune to 
present today, for the degree of doctor of laws, a statesman and 
legislator, patient, investigating, informed; prominently identified 
with the enactment of beneficent measures; skilled workman in the 
framing of the federal judicial and criminal codes; father of the 
Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act—George Sutherland, a 
Senator of the United States. 

President Butler—George Sutherland, United States Senator 
from Utah; profoundly versed in the law and polity of the consti- 
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tution, contributing with patient and scholarly statesmanship to the 
preparation and enactment of the judicial code of the United States ; 
a chief influence as chairman of the commission appointed by the 
President of the United States upon workmen’s compensation in 
drafting the well-considered bill upon that subject which stood the 
exhaustive scrutiny of the judiciary committees of the two Houses 
of Congress; earnest believer in American civil liberty and its 
powerful expositor and defender... . 


On the completion of the formal exercises came the pleasant 
annual function of receiving the gifts of alumni classes. The first 
of these was the presentation of the long needed 
memorial gates at the eastern entrance of the 
Green, at 119th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, by the Class of 
1888, Arts and Mines. Professor Clarence H. Young made the 
presentation on behalf of the Class, as follows: 


The Gifts 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the board of trustees: 

The custom which obtains in so many of our American colleges 
for the members of each class on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their graduation to present some gift to their alma mater is always 
a significant and appropriate one. But here at Columbia, in the case 
of the men who graduated in the eighties and early nineties, it has, 
I think, a peculiar significance ;—a peculiar significance, I say, be- 
cause in their case the gift comes as a pledge of continued loyalty 
to the Columbia University of today with its many schools, its wide 
interests and its varied activities from the men of the old College and 
the School of Mines in Forty-ninth Street. This, then, is the spirit 
in which we offer these gates for your acceptance, in the hope that 
they will not only serve a useful purpose but will also add a new 
element of beauty to the grounds. 

The central gate with the College motto, In Lumine Tuo Vide- 
bimus Lumen, and surmounted by the College seal and crown is 
meant to symbolize the University as a whole. 

That to the north with the motto [psa Scientia Potestas and with 
the compass and other appropriate symbols upon its escutcheon 
symbolizes the School of Mines. 

The gate to the south with its motto Ex Litteris Libertas and 
bearing upon its escutcheon an open book and a mirror symbolizes 
the School of Arts. 

We had hoped to have the gates completed before today; but, 
since circumstances beyond our control have prevented this, I now 
have the honor to present to you this formal tender of our gift. 
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President Butler responded: 

Professor Young and old friends of the class of 1888: 

There could not be a reunion more welcome to the Columbia 
of today than the one which is marked by your coming home for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of your graduation. 

I remember very well—I think it must have been just about 
twenty-two years ago—when I was invited to be a guest at the 
Doktoren-Kneipe of this class. If I remember aright, the men who 
were then taking upon themselves the obligation of a doctor’s degree 
assembled in a modest establishment where viands were served at 
the corner of Third Avenue and Seventeenth Street. There were 
assembled a goodly crew of embyro scholars, lawyers, physicians, 
and men of affairs, so many of whom have happily survived the 
passing of a quarter of a century. 

The gift which you have made is doubly welcome, not only 
because it is your gift, but because a Divine Providence which rules 
all things has put it in your hearts to give us something that we very 
much need. You have tempered the wind to the heretofore shorn 
lamb. 

Moreover, this class represents, if I may be permitted to say so, 
in its personnel, one of the very best of our Columbia traditions. 
No class in recent years, certainly none in my memory, has con- 
tributed so many men of scholarship and of distinction in law, archi- 
tecture, and medicine as the class of 1888. I think if you will 
examine the record you will find that a very considerable part of the 
business of the Columbia University of today is either controlled or 
largely influenced by the eminent and modest gentlemen here, some 
of whom I see standing in the front row. 

What makes this reunion, this homecoming, so doubly welcome 
to those of us who are here, and which we hope will be doubly 
interesting to those who annually come back as these anniversaries 
return, is another very interesting fact. The class of 1888 has just 
been witnessing the graduation of the son of one of its members 
on the hundred and fourth anniversary of the graduation of that 
member’s early ancestor! Surely that is a real Columbia tradition. 
Therefore it is that I welcome the class of 1888 to their reunion, 
and on behalf of the board of trustees and the members of the 
faculty thank you earnestly and most heartily for this beautiful 
gift, designed by one of your own members and executed under your 
own supervision, an addition to the equipment of the University that 
has long been needed and very much desired. 


Kent Hall was the scene of the next presentation, which was 
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made by the class of 1913, Law. Their gift took the form of an 
equipment for a Moot Court Room. 

Thaddeus W. Veness of Albert Lea, Minn., president of the 
class, was confined to his room in Hartley Hall by illness. In his 
absence Thomas E. McEntegart of New York presided, and Dean 
Stone welcomed the lawyers bearing gifts in the following words: 


It is a pleasure and a great privilege to greet you here on this 
occasion. 

Professional schools are commonly believed not to inspire that 
sentiment and that spirit of loyalty which is so characteristic of 
undergraduate life in the American college and university. Coming 
to Columbia as you do from nearly a hundred different colleges and 
universities, we can not expect, nor, indeed, do we desire to supplant 
those institutions in your interests and affections. Nevertheless, the 
time has come when this School, I am happy to believe, does appeal 
to the loyalty of its students and graduates. This gathering, and a 
similar one which took place a year ago on Commencement Day, is 
unique in that it testifies to the growth of a spirit of loyalty and 
devotion to this School as an institution of learning. 

If I understand this sentiment aright, it is something more than 
affection for a place in which you have lived and worked with 
agreeable companions and among pleasant surroundings. As I 
understand it, your loyalty to this institution is loyalty to certain 
ideals of professional education for which it stands. In assembling 
here to make a gift at parting from us, I like to believe, and indeed 
I do believe, that you testify to your faith that the same principles 
of sound scholarship which govern the scientist, the historian, and 
the philosopher should enter also into the training of the lawyer; to 
your belief that the School devoted to the training of the lawyer 
should stand for high professional ideals and for loyalty to our 
institutions of law and government. It is in this spirit that we 
accept your gift and thank you for it. 

In giving you our parting blessing I wish to add one word of 
advice. You have heard it often since you came here, but the truth 
will bear repetition. Go forth from this School to seek and win suc- 
cess, but remember always that the true measure of your success will 
not be the size of the fees you may receive, or the reputation you 
may build as sharp and clever lawyers. Rather will it be measured 
by the service you render to your profession, and through it to the 
community in which you dwell. And remember always that the 
lawyer renders the highest service to his profession and to the state 
who practices with all his skill and all his zeal and with loyalty to 
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his client, but above all, with the steadfast purpose to advance the 
honor and dignity of his profession. 


Mr. FRebDErIc B. Cotver, 1913L, spoke thus: 

Mr. President, members of the faculty, and fellow classmates: 
It is my pleasure this morning to speak to you on the significance of 
moot courts. I shall divide my subject into three major divisions: 
First, the status and scope of the early moot courts in this Law 
School. Second, their growth and development under the new sys- 
tem which was inaugurated last fall, and third, the plane upon which 
we hope to place these courts in the future, what we believe they 
can accomplish, and how our gift will aid in the fulfillment of this 
plan. 

Law clubs or moot courts have been in operation here for at 
least twenty years and perhaps longer. For many years they were 
few in number, embracing in their membership only a small pro- 
portion of the entire Law School. They handled mainly appeal 
cases, in which they argued merely points of law and their applica- 
bility to an agreed statement of facts. These early courts seldom 
if ever attempted jury trials. 

In the fall of I910 several new courts were organized and a 
keener interest in the work became apparent. In one or two of 
these courts jury trials were held in addition to the customary appeal 
cases. These jury trials were prepared from decided cases and 
proved so satisfactory, that Dean Stone deemed it advisable to secure 
a full set of these prepared cases and to extend the moot court sys- 
tem throughout the entire School. To this end Dean Stone ap- 
pointed two men from the third year class to assist him in organizing 
and forming into courts all those who desired to do the work. These 
advisors assisted the men in drawing their briefs, in using the 
library, in filing the correct pleadings, and in conducting their cases 
in court. They prepared a simple set of rules for use in the moot 
courts. 

This brings us to the second division of our subject, namely, the 
inauguration of the new system. These two moot court advisors, 
for such they were termed, started their work about November 1, 
1912. They reorganized some courts, enabled others to get in touch 
with desirable men, and, where necessary, organized new courts. 
Each week a calendar was posted, containing the cases due, and the 
attorneys and judges for the same. The membership of these courts 
was limited to thirty men, consisting of ten men from each of the 
three classes. Thus the third year men were able to supervise the 
work of the first and second year men in their own courts. Due to 
the large number of first year men who desired to engage in the 
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work it was found necessary to organize several courts composed 
entirely of first year men. When possible the appeal cases which 
they argued were prepared with a view to directing the students’ 
attention to mooted questions, which would arise in the first year 
courses. These first year courts simply argued questions of law on 
appeal in an ideal jurisdiction. Third year men who had gained 
experience in their own courts, acted as judges. 

In these courts, which contained members from the three classes, 
both appeal cases and jury trials were conducted. The first and 
second year men did all the appeal work and assisted as junior 
counsels the third year men, who did the major part of the trial 
work. In the trial cases the attorneys drew the correct pleadings 
and served and filed them as in actual practice. These plead- 
ings, together with the citation of the original case, were sent, in 
advance, to the judge, lawyer, or member of the faculty who had 
consented to act as judge for that particular trial. On the night of 
the trial, a jury was empaneled, witnesses were examined and ex- 
hibits introduced. Thus we attempted to confront the men with the 
same conditions and problems which they would encounter in a 
genuine trial. 

By April, 1913, the work had grown greatly. There were thir- 
teen moot courts, including a total membership of two hundred and 
fifty men. These courts met every two weeks. Such a growth 
would never have been possible but for the active support and help 
so generously given by the members of the faculty and many of the 
third year men. I desire to take this opportunity to thank them for 
this assistance. 

Coming now to the third division of our subject I shall endeavor 
briefly to outline our plans for the future and to show that such a 
system is worth while. With a fully equipped court room, such as 
this present will provide, we hope to obtain more regular work from 
the courts and to arouse a keener interest. To do this, weekly cal- 
endars will be posted, many prominent judges and lawyers will be 
secured to preside, and perhaps in the near future the same credit 
will be given for moot court work as for any regular course. 

With court in session on regular specified evenings more ex parte 
practice work can be indulged in, and so in these and in many other 
ways the men will be able to obtain a fuller idea of the main essentials 
of practice than is possible in class room instruction. We hope to 
secure the services of a court stenographer, so that the evidence, 
motions, and exceptions may be noted for future reference in case 
of an appeal. Perhaps a practising attorney can be secured to in- 
struct the men in the more intricate forms of pleading and in details 
of filing. Cases argued and trials conducted in such a court room 
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under careful supervision will certainly be of inestimable value in 
enabling the men to put into actual practice the theories they are 
learning in the class room. In so doing they will secure experience 
as speakers, will become familiar with the routine work encountered 
in everyday practice, and lastly they will secure this much-needed 
experience without risking the property of a real client. 

Naturally the question presents itself, whether the work, as it 
existed during the past year, and as we hope it will in the future, 
is really worth the time and effort. Dean William G. Hastings, who 
spoke on practice courts before a recent meeting of the Association 
of American Law Schools, said, ““ We want practice and not some- 
thing about practice, and we want it as absolute an imitation of the 
genuine article as can by any possibility be obtained.” 

A well known judge in California ably expressed the opinion of 
many in the profession when he said, ‘‘ Many a meritorious case is 
lost because of a lack of knowledge of the rudiments of advocacy. 
The law student can and should be required to acquire this elemen- 
tary information and experience in practice courts and not by suc- 
cessive defeats experimenting with real cases, existing rights, and 
human liberty and life.” 


Lyman C. BuTLer, on behalf of the class, spoke as follows: 


President Butler and members of the board of trustees: 

As Mr. Colver has just stated, you will see that it is the pur- 
pose of the graduating class at this time to present to the Uni- 
versity, to the Law School in particular, the full equipment of a 
moot court, which is to be located on the second floor. The furnish- 
ings for that room have not as yet been made, but I have with me 
the architect’s drawings and this gavel, which is a symbol of the 
gift which it is our purpose to present at this time. 

I take it that it is a great opportunity and a privilege for us to be 
able to make this expression of the feeling of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion that we all have for those three years of our work here at the 
Law School of Columbia. I feel that these few words which it is 
my pleasure to say are all too inadequate to express the emotions 
which we have at this moment, for all of the privileges and oppor- 
tunities conferred upon us during the course of our studies, for the 
use and enjoyment of this wonderful library and all the facilities 
which it affords, for what it means to have associated with the mem- 
bers of this faculty of the Law School—men who have made it their 
high purpose to give to us the full benefit of all the experience and 
learning and inspiration which they have accumulated throughout 
all the years gone by—that, I take it, is the motive for our memorial 
gift. We have selected this gift in the firm belief that it will prove 
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to be a useful equipment to the Law School, and we present it with 
the earnest hope that it may prove highly useful and beneficial to 
all those who take part in the trials to be held in the moot court 
room. Our wish is that this gift of ours shall not be merely an orna- 
ment but a vital part of the organization of this Law School, an 
appropriate place where the men who study here may face legal 
theories which they evolve, give expression to and argue on their 
convictions as to the legal points which may be raised from time to 
time in their studies. It is my great pleasure to present to you, 
President Butler, on behalf of the graduating class, this gavel, 
which is a symbol of our memorial gift to the University. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER responded : 

Mr. Colver, Mr. Butler, and gentlemen: 

On behalf of the University, and more particularly on behalf of 
my colleagues of the faculty of law, I accept your very practical, 
helpful, and charming gift with the full sense of appreciation of the 
spirit in which you are giving it, and with appreciation, too, of the 
admirable words that have been used in tendering the gift. You 
men have chosen that profession which, in the last analysis, is the 
most influential and most important in establishing institutions, 
in expressing and defending private rights, and in guiding com- 
mercial practices into the permanent channels where they take on 
themselves the forms of institutions. You have chosen to associate 
yourselves with this University, to come into association with 
this faculty of law, composed of men of profound learning and 
weighty legal scholarship, men of the highest possible public spirit, 
and you have chosen well. Now that you have completed your 
course and are leaving the University you make us this admirable 
gift. Why? First, because you feel as you go out of these doors 
today, ready to become members of the Bar of the State of New 
York, that you want to leave some token of the associations which 
have meant so much to each and every one of you. Second, because 
you have found here a real need. You have seen, in the develop- 
ment of the Law School of Columbia, the erection of new buildings, 
the additions to the faculty, the collecting of books, and so on ; but, 
in your own practical, every-day experience, you felt the need of 
something between a laboratory and a library, as it were—some- 
thing which adds to the opportunities for practical application of 
the knowledge you have acquired here. You could not have pre- 
sented any more useful or appropriate token of your affection and 
loyalty to the University and to the men who will follow you. On 
behalf of the faculty and of the trustees of the University I thank 
you most sincerely, and assure you that you take with you the earnest 
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good wishes of this University and the confident hope that when the 
books of this class have been finally made up, it will be found that 
they will show a wholly clean and honorable record as the result of 
your knowledge of the English speaking law acquired within the 
walls of this University. 


Previous to Commencement the Class of ’83, Mines, presented 
to the University in commemoration of its thirtieth anniversary, by 
informal letter to President Butler, a permanent setting and base for 
the bronze bust of Professor Thomas Egleston, one of the founders 
of the School of Mines, which has been standing on a temporary 
wooden support in the School of Mines building. The new support 
has supplanted the old in the same position. 

At 12.30 p. m., at the entrance to the School of Mines building, 
presentations of the Crossed-Hammers pin to members of the gradu- 
ating classes in mining and metallurgy were made by Benjamin B. 
Lawrence, ’78S, president of the Science Alumni Association. 

The Medal of Merit for proficiency in advanced design, awarded 
annually by the Alumni Association of the School of Architecture to 
a student in the School, was presented to Paul Schulz, ’13F.A., by 
Henry S. Kissam, ’86F.A., on behalf of the Association, in the 
Avery Library at 12.30 p. m. 


THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


During and after the exercises and presentations many of the 
alumni classes and organizations kept open house for their members 
and guests. The Early and Upper Eighties had their usual head- 
quarters in the Faculty Club. On the other side of the Campus, the 
latest alumni body, the Last of the Forty-Niners, held their first 
public reception in Hamilton Hall, and the various returning classes 
occupied rooms in the same building. 

The interchange of courtesies lasted up to and in some cases 
beyond the time set for the Alumni Luncheon, at which Daniel E. 
Moran, ’84S, showed himself a model chairman. When the Early 
Eighties, one of the late comers, with its band had succeeded in mak- 
ing a somewhat forced march through the narrow aisles, the guests 
accommodated themselves as comfortably as possible to the limited 
elbow room at the crowded tables and settled down to the usual 
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cheering and singing. For the first time the members of the gradu- 
ating Law Class were present in a body, and were greeted by the 
other alumni with special cheers, which they promplty reciprocated 
with return volleys. 

The speech making was started by Chairman Moran, who opened 
the proceedings with some well received remarks. 

Mr. Moran— 

Mr. President and honored guests of the University, fellow 
members of the alumni associations : 

When the chairman of your committee on Commencement Day, 
that indefatigable worker, Dr. Booth, offered me the high honor of 
occupying the chair at this luncheon, he coupled with it the require- 
ment of a promise from me that I would adhere to the so-called 
principles of scientific management. Moreover, at the last moment, 
he presented me with a document and schedule of operations. This 
document reads as follows: 


“Schedule of Time Allowance 
4 5-minute speeches from honored guests, 9 minutes 


CAC: sic sews abacerere atyibre ails aie wee AE Ev eee 50 min. 
5 bursts of unrestrained applause .,......s0....,. Ais 
Remarks by the chairman introducing speakers, and 
otheruwaste efforts 0. 0.1. atemd eve eee een Dia 
DOtal cee aur sensi, see ee 60 min. 


Percentage of effective work, 9214 per cent.” 


I am sure none of you would wish to put any time allowance on 
this luncheon were it not for the fact that there is to be a costume 
parade and a baseball game this afternoon. 

Speaking unofficially for the alumni associations, I am pleased 
to be able to report that they have never been sonumerous. We have 
never had so many enthusiastic members here before, and they have 
never before felt such demands upon their incomes. 

Speaking for the Alumni Council, again informally, and for 
your own committee of fifteen, I must say that they have been work- 
ing indefatigably on your behalf, and I may also say that they have 
met with perhaps less than the usual amount of criticism. They 
have in contemplation important plans which at some future time we 
hope to submit. These plans will probably meet with your unquali- 
fied disapproval. 

For the Columbia ‘Alumni News I may say that it has estab- 
lished itself firmly in the interests and affection of the alumni. This 
is largely due to our friend Bob Arrowsmith. 
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As alumni we are asked to concentrate our efforts and our affec- 
tion on the University, but the University itself is not so self- 
centered. It takes cognizance of men and of measures, whether 
they be of the north or the south, of the east or the west; and so it 
is that the University today has as its honored guest a citizen of far- 
off Utah, a leader of men and a leader of the thoughts of men, not 
only of his own state but of the whole United States, a counselor 
of the nation and a maker of laws. I have the honor to introduce 
to you George Sutherland, United States Senator from Utah. 


SENATOR SUTHERLAND— 

Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, and I think I am now entitled to 
say fellow alumni of Columbia University: 

I am glad to be called upon to say a word or two upon this occa- 
sion, because it gives me the opportunity to express what I have been 
trying to express all day, my very deep appreciation and gratitude 
for the honor of which the action of the trustees of this University 
has made me the grateful recipient. I am quite sincere when I say 
to you that nothing which has come to me in my life has given me 
more satisfaction or greater delight. This University has come to 
be recognized everywhere as one of the three or four great centers 
of learning in the United States. Its alumni are to be met with in 
all the prominent fields of intellectual activity. Many of our greatest 
lawyers, our most eminent economists, our wisest statesmen ac- 
knowledge Columbia proudly as their alma mater, and I am look- 
ing forward with confident hope to the day, a few years hence, if 
I may be permitted to say so, Dr. Butler, in your modest presence, 
when Princeton shall not stand alone among the great universities 
of this country as a stepping-stone to the highest political honor 
within the gift of the Republic. 

In the ceremonies this morning I was particularly struck with 
the large classification of professions and callings taught in this 
great University of Columbia. It illustrates to my mind, more than 
anything else has done, the fact that the age of specialization is upon 
us and that it has come to stay. This is the age of the specialist, 
not of the general practitioner. In primitive times and under primi- 
tive conditions everybody did everything for himself. That was 
the halcyon era of the jack-of-all-trades. The old-fashioned doc- 
tor of our father’s and grandfather’s time ushered us upon the 
stage of life and smoothed our last pillow when we passed from 
the vanities and foibles of this world to the solemn peace of that 
which is to be. Not only that, but he also ran a drugstore. He 
prescribed and compounded his own prescriptions and brewed his 
own frightful mixtures. The lawyer of that day, in addition to 
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aiding the casual cattle thief to escape his just deserts, sometimes 
ran a farm or a grocery store, and fiddled for neighborhood dances. 
The blacksmith did not confine himself exclusively to blacksmith- 
ing. He was something of a plumber, of a tinner, and prob- 
ably pulled teeth for the neighbors at odd intervals. But that day 
has gone by. If you called upon a family physician today, you 
would find that in all probability he is not a surgeon, and if you 
described to him a suspicious pain, low down upon the right side of 
your body, he would suggest that you had better call in the vermi- 
form appendix expert, who proceeds upon the cheerful theory that 
your appendix ought to be removed whether there is anything the 
matter with it or not. Nowadays the blacksmith does blacksmith- 
ing only. Thestonemason confines himself to the laying of stone, as 
does the bricklayer to the laying of bricks, and so on down the line of 
trades, not overlooking the exclusive dealer in “‘gold bricks,” a 
trade which, however, is no longer fashionable. The plumber and 
the steamfitter wisely attend to their own vocation. The steam- 
fitter does no plumbing and the plumber plumbs only, and plumbs 
with such success that a very small leak in a lead pipe lasts him 
through the summer and away on until the frost comes in the 
winter and bursts your pipes in order to give him a steady job for 
the winter. It all illustrates, as I have said, that the day of the 
jack-of-all-trades has gone and that of the specialist arrived. If 
you are to succeed in this world in this day you must be able to do 
one thing and to do it as well if not better than any one else. You 
must be a specialist, not a jack-of-all-trades. I do not mean by 
this that every man ought to confine himself to one particular 
thing, because that will have a narrowing influence, but he must 
give his greatest attention to the particular profession or calling 
which he has selected, and the odd intervals to the other things. . . 

Mr. Moran— 

The other day I was talking with a little friend of mine, a school- 
girl who had just taken up the study of algebra, and wishing to make 
myself as simple as possible to her, so that she would understand 
me, I asked her if she could solve this problem: If x plus 2 equals 
7, what is x? “No, no,” she said, “the big, big girls are struggling 
with that now!” Her attitude of mind toward the study of algebra 
is fairly representative of the attitude of my mind toward the study 
of English. My education included some ill-directed attempts at 
the study of other languages which I have never attempted to use, 
but with no effort toward the full knowledge of the language in 
which I have to try to express my thoughts every day. Therefore 
I am not well fitted to introduce one who is a master of English, and 
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I can only ask him to temper any criticism that he may have of the 
English which I have used this afternoon. .. . 

PROFESSOR WENDELL— 

Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, and fellow alumni: 

I don’t remember in my life having met with more conclusive 
proof of the deepest conviction concerning the teaching of English 
which thirty-three years of practice in that more or less fine art has 
implanted in my mind, namely, that any man who wants to use the 
language in such a manner as can be welcome to his hearers should 
avoid the study of it. 

From doing what I could to guide my pupils, I have found 
myself in late years dealing more and more with literature, literary 
history, and that kind of thing; and although I was honored with a 
telegram telling me that not more than five minutes’ eloquence was 
expected from me on this occasion, I was not told what I was ex- 
pected to speak about; so my thoughts, while couched in this imper- 
fect English (for I have had the misfortune to study the thing), have 
taken more or less of a literary turn. Thus they have naturally 
concerned themselves with the condition of literature in this country 
of ours at this very moment, and they have been somewhat crysta- 
lized by something Mr. Sutherland said about the medical practice 
of earlier times and the jack-of-all-trades, and other things. I 
think, on the whole, that the literary man must be more or less of 
a jack-of-all-trades in one way or another, if he would affect or 
influence his readers or his followers. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of how he shall appeal to them or affect them, there does come 
this analogy of the jack-of-all-trades. A good many years ago I 
remember having the pleasure of meeting, at a little country tavern 
between here and Hartford, one of the medical jack-of-all-trades 
who used to frequent the New England towns. He drove about in 
a peddler’s cart and put up a platform of some description near his 
hotel and proceeded at night to treat the whole community for their 
real or imaginary ills. He was acandid man. I met him at luncheon, 
or dinner as they called it (it was about noon), and he told me 
something about his profession and so on. “ Doctor, your business 
is to cure people, is it not?” I said to him. ‘No, it ain't,’ he 
replied, “my business ain’t to cure people; it’s to sell em medicine.” 
“The curing of them, when you come to think of it, is bad business. 
The real secret of the medicine business is to make the crowd feel 
sick.” 

Now, I am disposed at this moment to a serious line of thought. 
‘As I contemplate on the whole what I may call the literature of 
America at this moment, the things that you and I or our contempo- 
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raries are writing or uttering, their one object appears to be not to 
see what can be done for this country of ours or what we should 
do, but to make our society feel sick. There is at this moment a 
tremendous need in our country for some manner of big literary 
expression that shall appeal not to one man or another, not to one 
specialized class or another, not to capital or to labor by themselves, 
but to that thing which, thank God, still exists—the American 
people, high and low. Just so far as the literature of the days to 
come in our country can so appeal, it will be worth while, just so 
far as it is specialized as it is apt to be today. God save the 
Republic!” 
Mr. Moran— 


It is hard to say how far the old conception of the scientist, of 
the old alchemist laboring over the problem of the transmutation 
of the base metals into gold or silver, still prevails. Certain it is 
that the public at large has come to the proper conception of the 
work or function of the scientist. The new scientist, the scientist 
of today, not only has vastly increased knowledge, but still more, 
he has a higher conception of its purposes. In no branch has that 
conception been higher or the achievements been greater than in the 
study of the causes of disease and methods of control. Whether in 
directing the research of our great scientific institutions, such as 
the Rockefeller laboratory, or whether in the wilds of Panama, the 
man of science is furthering the cause of humanity, often at the 
cost of his own life. It gives me great pleasure to introduce a man 
who, more perhaps than any other man, has made the greatest 
engineering operation of the world today, the Panama Canal, a pos- 
sibility, nay a reality—Colonel William Crawford Gorgas, Assistant 
Surgeon-General of the United States. 

CoLONEL GorGAsS— 


The speakers who have preceded me this afternoon have each 
had a good-natured fling at the doctor. Now, really, the function 
of the doctor is that of saving life in various ways. Professor 
Moore in introducing us this morning ascribed to me many func- 
tions, a good many of which I did not know before this morning 
that I possessed. One of them, for which I am inclined to think 
the honor was conferred upon me today, he did not mention. I 
_am known in Panama as probably the greatest mosquito killer in 

the world. It probably isn’t a very great field, but to have covered 
more than my predecessors in this line is very gratifying. . . . 

The Panama Canal, as the papers say, is coming along as rapidly 
as could be inspected—beg pardon, I mean expected. Our chief 
engineer, Colonel Goethals, was honored with a degree by this Uni- 
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versity last year and doubtless told you then of the progress that had 
been made up to that time. His anticipations have been kept up with 
and the work has gone along as he expected it would. Some time 
during the fall he expects that the water will be let into the cut, and 
probably by the time the new year comes around some vessels will 
be put through. His intention is to use the year preceding the 
formal opening of the canal for running vessels through, finishing 
the various details of the work, and getting everything in perfect 
order for the formal opening. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation of the very great honor 
conferred upon me, and to say that I shall look back upon this day 
with a great deal of pleasure for many years to come. 

Mr. Moran— 

The next speaker needs no introduction from me. You all hold 


him in high appreciation and affectionate esteem, your president, 
Dr. Butler. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE— 

Mr. Chairman and fellow alumni: A few moments ago when my 
old friend, the chairman, was exchanging pleasantries with Profes- 
sor Barrett Wendell about the English language, I began to wonder 
whether he might not, out of logical necessity, ask me to speak to 
you for a few moments this afternoon in some other tongue. I 
never had any opportunity to be taught the English language, and 
when I listened to what they were saying, I made up my mind that 
that new disease, that Columbia disease with the long name (Caro- 
anserinumabmetu—“‘ gooseflesh from fear’), of which I have 
been recently reading in the public prints, was contagious, and I 
began to fear that I was getting it. Then I remembered the very 
wise saying of the distinguished professor of mathematics and 
astronomy in the era of the Early Eighties, “Gentlemen, I speak 
French and German with little or no ease.” 

We have now come to the end of one more of those academic 
years upon which it is my pleasant privilege to report annually to 
this representative body of Columbia men. First I must record in 
your presence the fact that the University has suffered an unusually 
severe loss during this year. Three members of the governing board 
of the University have gone from us, Mr. Morgan by death, Mr. 
Smith of the class of 1864, and Dr. Vincent of the class of 1854, 
because they felt the time had come when they might justly ask a 
release from the burden of sharing in the councils of Columbia. 
We have suffered severely in our faculty membership. At the Medi- 
cal School two brilliant teachers and investigators have been taken 
from us by death, Dr. Hiss and Dr. Stewart; and Dr. Kinnicutt, 
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closely associated with us for many years, has also passed beyond. 
Only the other day we came together here on Morningside Heights 
to pay the last sad tribute of affection to our old friend and col- 
league, Dr. Hallock of the class of 1879, who after twenty-one years 
of continuous service in the department of physics passed from 
earth. These changes, more numerous during the past year than 
usual, these personal changes, mark for us that lapse of time which 
is bringing age to those who were once young and infirmities to 
those who were once vigorous. After all, it only serves to throw 
into relief the everlasting vitality and the eternal life of the Co- 
lumbia of which they were so completely a part. 

Twelve years ago, nearly, on taking office as president of Co- 
lumbia, I ventured to use a phrase significant of the University’s 
ideals and purposes which commended itself to me then and has 
increasingly commended itself since as descriptive of the Columbia 
ideal. I ventured to speak that day of it as scholarship and service. 
This year, while we have had no dramatic episodes, has been a year 
that I may truthfully say has shown marked progress in scholarship 
and exceptionally interesting developments in public service. We 
sometimes hear that this institution of learning or that, situated at 
some distance from New York—on the principle omne ignotum pro 
magnifico—is rendering some great and unexampled service to the 
public by its laboratories, its libraries, its professors, and its ad- 
vanced students. I am prepared to defend the statement, by evi- 
dence in detail, that the public service being rendered by Columbia 
University to day through its scholars, through their official and 
semi-official positions, in all parts of the world, through their impor- 
tant constructive work in private and public associations and socie- 
ties, is second to none. I point with confidence to three conspicuous 
happenings of the past few months. 

The eminent scholar and publicist who was our University 
orator this morning, speaking with such charm and dignity and elo- 
quence, has just left his place at the table to return to his post of 
compelling duty in the Department of State at Washington. Every 
American who is a student of international affairs and of public 
policy knows that when John Bassett Moore is on guard in the 
Department of State, it makes little difference what political party 
is in power. 

A great nation, coming to a new political awakening after cen- 
turies of slumber, sends around the world for a competent student 
of the law of constitutions and of public administration in order 
that it may summon him to sit by the side of its new president and 
parliament while a constitution is made for the teeming millions of 
what happens to be now the Republic of China, but which was for 
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ages the Empire of China. They considered the scholars of France 
and of Germany, of England and of the United States, and they 
finally asked for the services of Professor Frank J. Goodnow, ’82L, 
of Columbia University. Today that distinguished scholar, who has 
completed or would complete were he here thirty years of eminent 
service to Columbia, is at Peking, China, studying the political and 
economic needs of that great Oriental people and putting at their 
service all his rich and full knowledge of the constitutional and 
administrative history and law of the countries of Europe and 
America. 

Only the other day a great flood, unprecedented in extent and in 
amount, inundated the valleys of the state of Ohio and put the im- 
portant city of Dayton practically out of existence. Dayton had a 
mayor; Dayton had a common council. They disappeared in the 
flood! So Dayton sent to Columbia University for Professor 
Edward T. Devine to come to expend the two millions of dollars 
which had been contributed for the relief of the citizens of Dayton. 
They couldn’t find the mayor, but they could find Devine, and for 
weeks Devine has been at Dayton relieving families in distress, help- 
ing to reestablish wrecked homes, cleaning the streets, building 
bridges, and putting at the service of that stricken community the 
scholarship and training which are ours, and which we are giving 
our advanced students week in and week out. 

With John Bassett Moore at the Department of State, with 
Frank J. Goodnow at the right hand of the government of the 
Republic of China, and with Edward T. Devine in charge of the 
relief work at Dayton, this University has made some public contri- 
butions worthy of note during the past academic year. 

Then, too, we have made a constant and consistent advance in 
scholarship. Those of you who know the policy entered upon by 
the faculty of Columbia College three years ago, in arranging an 
opportunity to take a degree with honors, will be glad to hear that 
already in the short space of time that has elapsed that policy has 
proved a genuine and a helpful incentive to scholarship. Those of 
you who looked at the great list of students taking the degrees of 
master of arts and of doctor of philosophy this morning—so1 candi- 
dates for the degree of master of arts and 66 candidates for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy—will realize to what extent our 
alma mater is becoming the capstone of the educational system of 
the United States. It must be that these eager, ambitious youths 
who come here for advanced and graduate study, making severe 
sacrifices of time and money, find that our scholars have something 
that they very much want. ; 

The publications of the University Press increase in number, 
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in scope, and in quality, and today, after a few years of life on a 
most inadequate foundation, the list of works published by the 
Press makes a very imposing contribution to the scholarly literature 
of the United States. 

I told you last year of what had been planned with reference to 
the great Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. I explained 
to you that after fifty years they would come together upon an 
advanced basis for admission on the first of July, 1914; that after 
that time the same amount of preliminary training in a college or in 
a scientific school would be needed to enter those schools that is now 
needed to enter the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Plans for 
carrying that change into effect are going rapidly forward, and one 
year from now we shall ask the entire body of alumni—not alone the 
alumni of the old School of Mines, but the entire body of alumni— 
to come here a few days before Commencement, and to bring with 
them all their enthusiasm, all their devotion, to celebrate in digni- 
fied and appropriate fashion the completion of the first half cen- 
tury of our great School of Mines. A committee, consisting of 
trustees, professors, and alumni, has been asked to make arrange- 
ments for this celebration. It is planned to include features of a 
social character; features of a dignified, commemorative, and edu- 
cational character; and also to make it either the beginning or the 
end of an undertaking to provide those great schools with an ade- 
quate permanent endowment. I should be glad if it might prove to 
be the end; I shall not complain if it be but the beginning. 

We purpose doing everything for the commerce and general wel- 
fare of the people of the United States, through research in ap- 
plied science, that is done abroad, after we have secured the proper 
equipment and the necessary endowment to carry on this impor- 
tant work. This valuable line of public service will have a marked 
influence and bearing upon the general prosperity of the country, 
upon the cost of living, upon the distribution of wealth, upon 
the more useful and scientific methods of production, upon the 
general welfare of the people at large. Columbia stands ready and, 
willing. Its faculty is anxious to take the necessary steps just so 
soon as it is put in possession of the desired equipment. 

During the year just passed, two new buildings have been put 
up on South Field——Furnald Hall and the School of Journalism. 
Furnald Hall, the new residence hall, will be occupied during the 
summer or early autumn, and will make provision for between two 
hundred and sixty and two hundred and eighty more resident stu- 
dents. Construction has been begun on East Field for some labora- 
tories for cancer research under the Crocker Fund, and the de- 
struction of old West Hall has been planned for the latter part of 
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the summer. These are the physical changes that are to be seen, 
and indicate the passage of time, the coming of the new, the passing 
of the old, the growth and expansion of the University. 

We have completed the first year of the new School of Journal- 
ism. This morning you may have noticed that a company of stu- 
dents, each one of them holding a bachelor’s degree, was graduated 
from the School of Journalism, having entered as advanced students, 
of course, and having completed the very rigorous and practical 
course prepared for them by the administrative board. I have great 
hopes for the School of Journalism, but I am afraid of their revo- 
lutionary influence. If the students continue to write good English, 
to tell the truth, and to show some sort of perspective in the handling 
of news, they will be very influential but very destructive. I am glad 
to note that the rather cynical attitude which practical newspaper 
men took toward this new School of Journalism has disappeared. 
At first they thought that the School of Journalism was a mild 
form of lunacy, in that it absorbed money that could be more use- 
fully expended in many ways. They have changed their minds 
as to that, I am glad to say, and that is encouraging to us. The 
director of the School of Journalism has been successful in secur- 
ing the cooperation of many distinguished and_ representative 
journalists from all parts of the United States, and “those who 
came to scoff remained to pray.” At all events, the School of Jour- 
nalism after one year has taken its place easily and naturally in 
the normal life of the University. It goes on with the rest of our 
work and the rest of our work goes on with it precisely as if it had 
always been part of the machinery—which indicates, I think, the 
foresight of its founder, the naturalness of its academic association, 
and the wisdom of the plans which have been made by those who 
were responsible for its organization and conduct. 

There is one more thing I would like to say, because in a way it 
distinguishes our life at Columbia, and that is this: for a number of 
years we have had a system of practically complete student self- 
government in all affairs dealing with student life and student activity. 
I want to bear the most public and emphatic testimony to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, and to the skill, devotion, unselfishness, and 
courage of the young men chosen from the undergraduate student 
body to take charge of the work, and to the admirable way in which 
they have carried it on. They have had many delicate and sometimes 
personal questions come up for settlement which were exceedingly 
difficult to handle and adjust satisfactorily. We have resisted every 
time an appeal has been made to the administrative officers of the 
University over the head of the student representatives of this 
governing body. We have said, consistently and insistently, “If 
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you can not prove your cause before your own student governing 
body, if you can’t convince a majority of that body, there is no use 
coming to us, because we believe in this system of government and 
that it will work out satisfactorily only if it is properly supported. 
If the University authorities are going to take upon themselves the 
burden of correcting the mistakes or dealing with the difficult ques- 
tions, there will be nothing left for the student body to do.” By 
adhering closely and resolutely to that policy and keeping the num- 
ber of student representatives in touch with everything that affects 
student life, we have had a capital board this year and a most com- 
petent body of men, elected by general vote, as their successors for 
next year. 

As I said a little while ago, none of this is at all dramatic; 
none of this has in it the elements of novelty or much news value; 
but these are the materials out of which the healthy life of a 
great university is made. These are the steps that constitute 
genuine progress. These are the marks by which we know we are 
getting ahead. When we can go back over twelve months and find 
striking evidence of public service; when we can go back over twelve 
months and find striking evidence of scholarly activity; when we 
can find a healthy and normal institutional life, then we know 
Columbia in soul and in body is healthy and sound and facing 
the front. 


Never has the returning graduate disported himself so pictur- 
esquely, nor so numerously, as at the 1913 costume parade. As 
hosts the decennial toreadors staged the most elaborate event, 
and the most amusing—a savage bull fight. 
Leclanché Moén, for the decennial class, led the 
long column in its circuit of South Field before the stunts. After 
the first lap the gaily-decked Spaniards moved to a position facing 
the stands and reviewed the other classes as they filed around again, 
President Dodge giving the necessary orders in fluent Spanish. 

Then came the friendliest event of the afternoon. “Jerry” 
O’Loughlin stepped from the ’03 ranks with a big blue and white 
banner with the legend “1863 from 1903.” 

To the brief and cordial speech which accompanied the presenta- 
tion, E. H. Lacombe responded for ’63: 

Class of 1903: 


The survivors of the class of 1863 most cordially thank you 
for this evidence of a bond of union and a common spirit—the 


‘ 


The Costume Parade 
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spirit of Columbia, the spirit of the corps. It evidences the glorious 
welcome we have had here today. To us it imports a deeper sig- 
nificance than, perhaps, you younger men fully appreciate. The 
banner comes from Columbia University to Columbia College, and 
between the glorious University of today and the College at the 
beginning of the sixties there is a vast difference. In those years 
we had a campus the size of a glorified backyard, with made-over 
buildings for lectures and recitations only. The morning’s work 
over, we went our several ways. No dormitories, no athletic asso- 
ciations, no contests with other colleges or even between classes to 
stimulate our distinctive spirit, no real college life, as other colleges 
knew it, not even a college cheer. In 1860 there was some effort 
to start a boat-club, but the war-clouds broke over us and, under the 
spell of the spirit they raised, there was no room left for aught else. 

So this class of ’63 left college without the constraining influ- 
ences toward reunions which later classes felt. Twice only have we 
survivors got together; it has been twenty years since our last class 
dinner till the one we had two nights ago. But then we discovered 
that we did have some real college feeling after all; a visit from the 
class of 1886 stimulated it, and now—here—today on the broad field 
of this full-grown, warm-blooded University—our alma mater as 
well as yours—we are proud to realize that, despite all our handi- 
caps, we too—we the survivors of a half-century—have also the 
spirit of the corps, a treasured heritage for any organized body of 
men to possess. 

This banner is accepted, as it is given, in token of that spirit 
and for it. Sixty-three thanks you most heartily. 


Although President Butler threw in the first ball, the Varsity 
nine suffered a shut-out and its widest-margin defeat (no previous 
game of the season had been lost by more than two runs) at the 
hands of the Pennsylvania team in the annual 
Commencement Day game before the largest 
crowd ever assembled on South Field. The score was 4-0. Imlay’s 
pitching proved a puzzle for the Blue and White batsmen, who made 
only two scratch hits, while Smith allowed the Quakers only seven 
of the same kind. The score by innings follows: 


The Baseball Game 
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Under its new name the old beefsteak dinner, rechristened be- 
cause of the change in the main dish, developed at once the grow- 
ing demands of alumni attendance and the complete inadequacy of 
the provisions to meet it. Not only was the Com- 
mons crowded to its utmost capacity, but some 
two hundred men who had not made reservations were left without 
accommodations or were obliged to content themselves with a 
demoralized service and the failure of the food supply. Aside from 
this unforeseen drawback, the dinner was most successful. As at the 
luncheon, the veterans of ’63 were the center of interest. For the 
first time the singing was organized, a group of Notes and Keys 
men leading with great effect. 


The Reune Dinner 


From the social attractions of the dinner the company proceeded 
to the Library steps to take part in what proved to be the most suc- 
cessful feature of the day. The crowding of last year was in part 
prevented by the erection of fences enclosing 
South Court and by the issuing of tickets admit- 
ting to seats facing Alma Mater. A definite printed program was 
provided, and a number of Columbia songs were interpolated. Hoyt, 
03, was master of ceremonies, contributing his own whistling stunts. 
The program was carried out to the great delight of the performers, 
the alumni, and a large audience of the general public. 

With this the crowded day came to an end, taking its place on 
the record as the most successful Commencement celebration, but 
destined to be itself surpassed a year hence. 


Alumni Singing 


Elections to membership in the Columbia College section of 
Phi Beta Kappa were held on May 31. Owing to the preemption 
of Tuesday evening by the newly arranged campus night, the 

Phi Beta Kappa joint meeting with the Barnard section, the dinner 

at the Faculty Club, and the oration were all 

crowded into Monday. Felix E. Schelling, Litt.D., LL.D., John 

Welsh centennial professor of English literature in the University 

of Pennsylvania, delivered the oration in Earl Hall at 8:30 p. m. 

on “ New humanities for old.” It was a scholarly discussion of the 
place of cultural studies in education. 
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At the business meeting a number of applications for chapters, 
including one from Oxford University, England, were approved. 
Professor John Erskine, ’00, was elected president for 1913-14; 
Dean F. P. Keppel, ’98, vice-president; Harold W. Webb, ’os, 
secretary; and William S. Messer, ’o5, treasurer. 


Tuesday evening, the night before Commencement, was given 
over to a campus lawn party, which was called Campus Night. 
Tickets of admission had been distributed among members of the 
graduating classes for their parents and friends, 
among the faculty, and among the fiftieth, twenty- 
fifth, and decennial reunion classes. The president and deans held 
a public reception in the Philosophy Hall social room, the campus 
and buildings were brilliantly illuminated, an attractive exhibit of 
things architectural was open in the Avery Library, and the Seventh 
Regiment Band gave an open air concert on the quadrangle. 

The evening went along with an informal family-party air which 
kept several thousand good natured and happy. Much of the attrac- 
tiveness of the occasion seemed to lie in the fact that there was no 
formal program, every one being entirely at liberty to wander about 
in a congenial atmosphere renewing old acquaintances among the 
buildings or people, to listen to the music, or to lose himself in 
reverie in some quiet nook. 


Campus Night 


EXTENSION TEACHING AT. COLUMBIA 


HE term extension teaching is an importation. What it 
signifies may be attributed to English origin, although the 
movement which led to offering university opportunities to the 
multitude is simply one phase of the general tendency to democratize 
education. This movement made very clear the fact that the great 
institutions of learning at Oxford and Cambridge were serving a 
small and select body of students and thus were useful to only an 
insignificant part of the community, and therefore had little influ- 
ence on the national life. 

From this point of view, extension teaching might well have 
found its origin in the new world, for the same spirit existed in 
America and the discrepancy between the cost of university educa- 
tion and the influence upon the community of higher institutions of 
learning was notorious. 

Extension teaching in its early history assumed the character of 
the lyceum, so that instruction was given by courses of lectures, not 
too profound, often illustrated, intended to entertain as well as to 
inform. It was this form of extension teaching which passed 
across the sea. Here its usefulness was recognized at once. 
Organizations were formed in many cities, and universities and 
colleges began to consider deeply their own usefulness to the com- 
munity, and departments for the extension of university education 
were added to those already in existence, with the result that the 
barrier between the higher institutions of learning and the people 
was broken down. This movement in education, therefore, served 
its own direct and important purpose, but it did much more, for 
conservatism, which had reserved the opportunities of higher educa- 
tion for the select few, in general disappeared. This achievement 
is the great glory of extension teaching. The lyceum as a means 
of education requires careful guarding, for there is always a 
tendency to the superficial and it is difficult to maintain the balance 
between the serious and the entertaining. Hence, it would have 
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been unfortunate if there had been no further development. Again, 
the character of its early history largely determined the position and 
reputation which extension teaching holds in the world of educa- 
tion. In its early form it naturally failed of academic recognition 
and the mention of extension teaching in academic circles has often 
been met with the uplifted eyebrow and skeptical glance. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the flexibility and comparative economy of 
the lyceum or short lecture course system, extension teaching under- 
went a very marked change. 

Its development has followed two distinct lines. In the large 
universities of the west it has led to the adoption of courses by 
correspondence and to the establishing of centers devoted not merely 
to lectures but to organizations for discussing questions concern- 
ing public betterment and for the spread of civic interest. The 
endeavor has been to come even more closely in touch with the 
people through these agencies. The other line of development was 
the regularizing of extension courses so that they could deserve 
full recognition and academic credit. These differed from the 
usual academic courses in that they were assigned to hours and 
places convenient to those who were employed in other occupations 
while the college student was attending classes of instruction. It 
was this form of development which was particularly appropriate 
to the great urban institutions, such as Columbia University. 

Columbia College in the early part of the nineteenth century 
initiated a series of public lectures which were open not only to 
matriculated students, but to the public, on the payment of a small 
fee. This movement awakened little interest, and the lectures were 
soon abandoned. In 1889 Teachers College announced to the 
teachers of New York City and the adjoining cities and towns the 
offering of certain elementary courses in science. In 1897 these 
were made to continue throughout the academic year and were 
recognized for the diploma. This system was extended in the 
following year, and extension students were given the same privi- 
leges in certain courses as those in regular attendance. Some 
courses were placed at hours convenient to those who were other- 
wise employed during the regular hours of instruction. To Teachers 
College, therefore, belongs the credit of originating and accepting 
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courses worthy of recognition. In 1902 the statutes of the Uni- 
versity were so amended as to establish an extension department 
under the care of a director as its administrative officer. The 
purpose and design of this department were set forth in such broad 
language as to admit of the conduct of credit courses, such as had 
been recognized at Teachers College, and at the same time to allow 
the carrying on of short courses of a more popular character which 
were generally and by tradition regarded as belonging to extension 
teaching. It was not until 1904, however, that the control was 
vested in an administrative board representative of the entire Uni- 
versity. Notwithstanding this modification of control, the financial 
responsibility still rested with Teachers College and courses given in 
this department received academic recognition mainly in that part 
of the University, and very grudgingly in certain of the other 
schools. 

In an article in the QUARTERLY of March, 1906, the director of 
extension teaching set forth very clearly certain problems which 
demanded solution; first, the necessity for adequate recognition of 
college courses by the various schools; second, the opening of ex- 
tension courses in the University in the evening; and third, suitable 
remuneration of instructors, which was entirely uncertain because 
of the lack of endowment or budget appropriation. The presenta- 
tion of these problems, in 1906, is most interesting in view of their 
solution as shown in the present organization of extension teaching. 
In 1910 the University assumed entire control and the trustees 
inserted an appropriation in their annual budget. The administra- 
tion passed into the hands of the director and administrative board 
of the summer session, and the University Council empowered the 
new administration to offer courses of graduate standing and those 
of professional and collegiate character equivalent to at least the 
first and second years in the professional schools and in the College. 
It was definitely established that these should be graduate and 
undergraduate courses, regulated by rules determined: by the Univer- 
sity Council and the faculty concerned. This did not imply an 
abandonment of the old lyceum system, although it was not to 
stand any longer for extension teaching at Columbia University. 
Such, in outline, is the history of the extension movement at Co- 
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lumbia. It only remains to consider the development of the past 
three years and to indicate briefly the scope of the work as now 
carried on in this department. 

The present activities of extension teaching as it exists today 
may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The department maintains evening classes in architecture 
in the Avery Building, Morningside Heights, which cover more 
than two years of the four years required in the School of Archi- 
tecture. It is planned to extend this work by the establishment 
of ateliers in other cities. 

2. Through this department, the University now offers a care- 
fully coordinated series of courses for the student of commerce, 
accounts and finance. These are given in the evening. 

3. A series of courses intended to equip students for the posi- 
tion of executive secretary. The purpose of these courses is to 
combine training in commerce with the cultural education of the 
ordinary college. 

4. In accordance with the requirements of the Department of 
Education of the State of New York and in compliance with the 
laws of the state, this department offers a two years course in 
practical optics in cooperation with the department of physics. 

5. Courses in agriculture, which are designed for those who 
desire special work in this subject and to give opportunities for the 
study of agriculture to students connected with the other schools 
of the University. 

6. In addition to these series which have just been named, the 
department offers also a large number of subjects in the late after- 
noon, in the evening and on Saturday at the University. These 
cover at least two years of Columbia College and one year of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 

7. Extramural credit and non-credit courses are given at vari- 
ous centers, notably Brooklyn, Buffalo, Newark, Trenton, Elm- 
hurst, L. I., and courses will be established in Jersey City and 
Paterson in the coming year. In Newark and Brooklyn the de- 
partment rents separate buildings for these classes. In the other 
cities public school buildings are at the service of the extension 


department. 
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8. A large and efficient chorus, devoted to the study of choral 
music of the highest character, is maintained by the organization of 
local choruses in Yonkers, Brooklyn and at Morningside Heights. 
Impressive concerts are given in the winter and in the spring. 

g. An Institute of Arts and Sciences has recently been organized 
to protect the lyceum method of instruction in this department. 
Numerous lectures, music recitals and readings, for the benefit of 
the general public, will be carried on under the supervision of the 
University. 

The comparative enrollment of students for the past three 
years is indicated in the following table: 


“ 2 Percentage of Percentage 
ee Outside increase over of increase Temporary Total 
eto centers | preceding year | over 1910-11 centers 
IgIO-II 922 III ———— 279 1312 
IgII-I2 1329 104 38.72 38.72 167 1600 
1912-13 2016 132 49.89 107.93 164 2312 


From this brief summary it will be seen that extension teaching 
is performing a valuable service at Columbia, in maintaining certain 
schools or departments now in embryo which will, it is believed, 
become important parts of the University. This is particularly 
true of the new three year course in commerce, accounts and finance, 
and of the excellent offering in agriculture. Both of these subjects 
might well develop into important departments or schools. The 
launching of a full fledged school demands an appropriation of such 
a size as to hamper the University if suddenly added to its annual 
budget. A separate endowment is needed, as illustrated by the 
history of the new School of Journalism, or the new department 
must be gradually evolved, cared for and fostered, by such an 
instrumentality as extension teaching. Again, this department is 
broadening the interests of the University through its many and 
diversified interests, such as the choral associations, its extramural 
classes and, finally, its new Institute of Arts and: Sciences. 

The prejudice on the part of those who feared the ascendancy 
of the non-academic in university education is rapidly disappearing. 
As implied above, extension teaching has brought higher education 
within the reach of a broader constituency and has widened the 
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view of those engaged in academic work. Certain theories 
originally regarded with abhorrence by many have finally been ac- 
cepted by a timorous and hesitating university and collegiate public. 
The University may now offer within its walls educational oppor- 
tunities of a broader scope from the fundamental subjects, generally 
regarded as belonging exclusively to the secondary schools, to those 
which are usually assigned to graduate classes. The walls of the 
University are no longer regarded as a necessary environment for 
serious courses and serious minded students. The examination 
system is not now considered a sine qua non to attendance on 
collegiate exercises. The middle wall of partition has fallen, and 
students who are equipped may partake without having endured the 
test. This remarkable change in educational views and policy has 
been brought about largely through the influence of the summer 
schools and extension teaching. 
JaMEs C. EGBERT 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND THE NEW LABORA- 
TORIES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 


se development of the manufacturing industries produces an 

ever increasing demand for men trained in the fundamental 
sciences and their applications. Manufacturing processes based 
upon chemical principles are advancing in importance at a most 
astounding rate. To supply properly trained men who can develop, 
operate and direct these manufacturing processes would seem to be 
one of the most important present-day problems in technical educa- 
tion. Most institutions have not met this educational problem fairly ; 
they have hesitated, procrastinated and even evaded. The problem 
is not one which can be solved by grafting extra instruction here and 
there on to some existing engineering courses nor by changing the 
name of the chemist to that of chemical engineer. 

The new industrial development calls for a new class of men— 
men trained to apply engineering methods and appliances to the 
solution of chemical problems and the operation of chemical 
processes. The training of chemical engineers has been given the 
most careful study by the University. Prominent men have been 
freely consulted, and the entire problem has been attacked on its 
broadest and most comprehensive basis. It is felt that a distinct 
advance has been made, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
present a brief outline of present plans and progress. 

It is a recognized fact that the rapid advancement in all engineer- 
ing sciences has put a heavy burden on the student. The time 
allotted to cover the work (usually four years) has remained con- 
stant, while the ground to be covered has been greatly increased. 
The high schools have endeavored to keep pace with the more severe 
requirements of the technical school entrance examinations, but 
these preparatory schools seem also to have reached their limit. 

* Paper presented at the New York Section of the American Chemical 


Society, Chemists’ Club, New York, March 7, 1913, and reprinted from The 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, April, 1913. 
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They are no longer able to adequately prepare young men to com- 
plete a thorough scientific course in four years without an undue 
strain upon the student. 

There are but two possible methods of solving the difficulty: 
(1) a reduction in the amount of material presented, or (2) an 
arbitrary increase in the time to be devoted to post-highschool 
training. In many schools the academic subjects are being elimi- 
nated from the curriculum to the great loss of the students’ general 
scholarship; in other institutions fundamentals are superficialized to 
such an extent that the graduate lacks the necessary foundation on 
which to develop; in still other engineering courses, cultural and 
fundamental subjects are retained and engineering applications 
neglected. In the few cases where the faculty is about evenly 
divided between academic and engineering representatives, the stu- 
dent’s wail concerning the amount of time at his disposal for study 
and his difficulty in assimilating the various and varied subjects 
offered in the distended curriculum, has been drowned by the 
insistent appeals of the faculty members for more allotted time for 
each of the so-called ‘‘most important subjects” in the course. 
The obvious remedy to meet this deplorable situation is to give the 
student more time and better facilities in order to fulfill the present 
demands. 

The Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry of Columbia 
University will become, in 1914, regular post-graduate professional 
schools and will require a college degree or its equivalent for ad- 
mission. The purpose of these changes is not only to provide 
better and broader undergraduate training for students of engineer- 
ing, but also to place the engineering departments upon the same 
high professional plane as that occupied by the departments of law 
and medicine. It is a significant fact that for several years over 
twenty per cent. of the students in our engineering schools were 
college graduates, and therefore really post-graduate students. 

The college training taken as a preliminary preparation for this 
new post-graduate course in engineering must necessarily include 
physics, chemistry and fundamental mathematics, in addition to the 
usual college courses. In a properly arranged curriculum this 
ground may be covered in three years. A tentative scheme, planned 
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by the faculty of Columbia College to meet the requirements for 
admission to the new post-graduate engineering schools, is given 
below. The subjects offered in this undergraduate course are now 
to be found in the schedules of practically all colleges, and by 
judicious elections the required fundamentals may be satisfactorily 
completed in any good institution. 

Corresponding courses have been adopted for mining, me- 
chanical, electrical and civil engineering. It is believed that this 
extension of practically two years in the time to be devoted to the 
combined fundamental and professional work will not only relieve 
the present tension on instructors and students, but will produce a 
class of graduates immeasurably better qualified to assume the 
responsibilities of their profession. 


TENTATIVE PLAN OF A THREE-YEAR COURSE OFFERED BY COLUMBIA COLLEGE TO 
FULFILL THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO THE POST-GRADUATE 
ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


FIRST YEAR 
First Half 
SUBJECT POINTS 
‘Advancedialeebra a (Mathinan)seecnie emia cee ee eee eee 3 
English: compositions (EngeAs) es seen crete eee 3 
Principlessor sciences (bhilosophyacA.) sete error eee 3 
Modern language based on intermediate entr. requirement.......... 5 
Shop work Crafternoon) ..2,..net caren eee ee ee ee eee I 
Physical-€ducation "A. deiacnssi caus ocean nee arte I 
Second Half 
SUBJECT POINTS 
Analytical; geometry) GMaths.4). sc cca eres ee ae ane 3 
Chemistry, gently (2lect,) (Chem. 3c) Oulabuy sek ye eee 5 
English composition (ng — Ase: «vane. cee ee aoe Ae eee 3 
Principles ‘oft science (GPitilosophy A). a scene. ee at an ck eee 3 
Modern Janguase; (continued) . ice peace ne ee ee 3 
Shop: work. (1 afternoon). sa -tesee seem ees see con ee I 
Physical: education “Al... s. nen eee aces oe ae, I 
Total’ points. Sear 2s: ete ane eee hoes. et er 35 
SECOND YEAR 
First Half 
SUBJECT POINTS 
Calculus: (Math) 15).2 < ‘edaceu eae ea ae ce Oe ee ee 4 
Chemistry, gen’l (2 lect.) (Chem. 4c) (G1ab.) uy Soe eee a 5 
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IBPOCHSTOEGRISLOL yaar LISEM ion ite oe aati clio es ie, Ss BAe 3 
Drattings (Cea tternoons) cepirya ee ere eerie roe ras 2 
Geonteey, Cescnipuves (raring 3) swine tes nt ecisoue ee ee nis dks g 


Second Half 


SUBJECT POINTS 
Walcriltsg(MiathytG)) racic ate tie oe eave aay as re ree Races 4 
Chemistry (Chem. 67) (2 lect.), qualitative (6 lab.).............06. 5 
Phy sicspesplecteserec)) pce sara icetiniceccs arlequrulersrevore sue ere ecco iate ne roterere 6 
Epochstofehistory s(Elists AD) Wace onccencaawcs se ete en ee 3 
Dirattinge (Cr atternoons) anasto verce soiree Soleo ona ee 2 

otal pointsesata sme nin sess re ee Ae ah ee ee 40 
THIRD YEAR 
First Half 

SUBJECT POINTS 
Galculasm (Matha eres ca reo ee oe ee 4 
Chemistry (Chem. 68) ( lect:), qualitative (6 lab.)...+........-... 5 
Physicsm(selectaagutecs) a Glaatternoonmlab.)mnieatatten es ste cean tera MA 
PoliticalecciencemCMconmel) cacer cnc te ieee cae eos 3 


SUBJECT POINTS 
Physicsy a (Same) sams prisine sie Seale ei ess cya eats nici ele ere Mie teeta erate etoile 7, 
Staticsa (Mechanics a2) acusiy essere inal ovevencie vistsions vets efeleke lojeuetal esetsteren sieeve, 2 
Politicalusciences CE OlMttCSE4) sete aclee selec eo eal seine ati oom larson 3 
Shravan (Cialis 2) pocnasccosachoogaseaondnsoodna ne csaoOudene 2 
Maneralosva(2elect.)s\(Giatternoon))s cir teericciataraciers ere stavcremietelay sve ole 6} 

SOE OM Sho mode cd anga0 00 br O0b000000 0060000006000 F000 ONS IO On 37 
ELECTIVES 


The 12 additional points necessary to establish the 124 points required for the 
degree of B.S. must be made either by extra credit for high standing, by work in 
summer sessions, or by free election during the second and third years; such 
electives may be chosen at the student’s option from among the courses in which he 
can satisfy the prerequisites, with the single provision that no program aggre- 
gating more than 22% points will be approved for any half-year. 


New THREE-YEAR PosT-GRADUATE COURSE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


FIRST YEAR 
First Half 
SUBJECT LECT. AFT. 
Ehiysicalplaporatoryansetcrer cries ce serarer) lelteiclee s)steciererers fo) I 
Mech anicsmmrtriemr etre rrr tcl) folettealee/elelelenieloieiseicielstste store 3 (0) 
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Power machinery, .caes sac sce tees sei atal eaten renee Shon & oO 
Physical chemistry 4.\caseses cocina rerretKReteeteteys 3 I 
Elements of electrical engineering................ BOARCB Ca 2 fo) 
Hydrauli¢s—theory  saciiiscdesicis ate ante vii teveroresiniers coe sioloretceree 2 Co) 
Quantitative. analySiswecwe-cccwae cotter ere erate _2 3 
Total caer eens PTT CO IOC eT OOOO COON 17 5 
Second Half 
SUBJECT LECTA ART; 
Advanced sheat ua cccnccis neces ieee ee ron oe ent 3 (0) 
Mechanics. -oenace cent sis, S slows Ris acele io a lstote anor ale eee ae AS) ) 
Industrialchemistry se oan ieee 3 (0) 
Power® machinery, 7iiccnecas sece ence eee eee ee 2 (0) 
Physical chemistry gicsceucwece ee oon eit eee eee 3 I 
Electri¢alsmachinery: “2: fcc cneu aee ees waned eres Sere 2 (a) 
Hydraulics—laboratory ..... Pal aisials a ofa tencratorereeyaucreceiscte eisrsgetsiciatere fo) I 
Quantitative and engineering chemistry................-..-- 2 3 
Ota Gee re EA Ode SO OE IO GMOS Cn GOGO ois irs 18 5 


SUMMER WORK 


Chemical factory inspection (2 weeks) 


Factory work with detailed report on some assigned industry (6 weeks) 


SECOND YEAR 


First Half 


SUBJECT LECT. AFT. 
Organic.chemistryss. . asec heehee ee 3 2 
Machine: elements): science rk Le 2 (o) 
Hoodgandicanttaryachemistryem eit ela r ee e aeee es (0) 
Engineering thermodynamics ...4<.40< ccnp ene eee 3 oO 
Direct current aborataryn. pec iee a eee ee een twa I 
Resistance -ofpimaterialsts.... eee le eee 5 2 

Total en sotee's onc vias cack teen be te te Rey MERE i Re 17 5 


SUBJECT LECT. AFT, 
Organic: chemistry: a.001e teen aiclercvevsiel afotase ers ley aicreeees 3 2 
Machine elements ........ ane Siemens SHOCUOTAPOUODHO OS Siuuod 2 fo) 
Advanced “industrial )chemistryae ae e nese ee 3 o 
Engineering thermodynamics. .e.cupeeue aie ee 5 fe) 
Alternating current laboratory........... paGoOShODGdsc gopou0 I 
UNSSAVitl ame iernete oe pee ofpls ave! bia Cute is Ae etofe SERS MR oie Rees AR oc 2 z 

Total ssc cis ey aie tin Weenies ee A ee ENG ir 
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SUMMER WORK 


Chemical and mechanical engineering laboratory (8 weeks) 


THIRD YEAR 
First Half 
SUBJECT LECT. AFT. 
Introduction to metallurgy and metallurgy of copper........ 3 (0) 
Metalluroy-—trons and ‘steel aie ck is «sin cavicaae ne Heonslee tens I (0) 
Chenncaletactorys machinery -neeacceuer arene eee are see 3 fo) 
Hlectrochemistry? Msc s cee cis cei ecient en Claes eee 2 I 
GASEDO WE Dates Orr tne RC talc oa ea ees eee oe 2 I 
onMme;rcial OLSANIG ANALYSIS ctstsers sista c etetsicierats wistale ee eieusreteree 2 3 
SARIS Sasa GScmd Oodbob OM OBOE OC Ra ROO EGER AC REE Ore 5 fe) 
DO ta lipsts tora testo e tiem Wore ateake ora era ia ee Sieve soo eee 18 5 
Second Half 

SUBJECT LECT. AFT. 
Metallurgy—lead, zinc, gold and silver................0.0005 3 0) 
Giemicaleiactory, manar cient m saterieciele cleeicisietsrsa instar estaterete « 3 fo) 
SLGeiuh sie) foe cossnn toner a OO OAT IDS OO oe 4 2 
SUESHIESS © lea Walad nie) ciate oreo avainvstescrs sim cndustene fovete stale eins elavsisi sie senior ere 2 (0) 
Chemical engineering laboratory special problems............ o 3 
Serta fata estes fore analy ois ape lens aia ales vate atsloteye eal oe Oe eke Meats 6 (a) 
AWG CNB 5 ety uit syst ai Ail rar crg dn Pt Pk tee Ne 18 i 


Chemical engineering courses must eventually teach men to use 
engineering methods and engineering appliances in solving chemical 
problems and carrying on chemical processes. These engineering 
appliances and methods are not to be found in the test tube, beaker, 
or funnel of the usual chemical laboratory any more than steam, 
hydraulic and electric appliances and applications are to be found 
in a physics laboratory. Mechanical and electrical engineers long 
ago recognized the difference between the equipment needed for 
studying the application of the fundamental scientific principles to 
complicated engineering conditions, and the equipment necessary to 
study the laws and principles upon which these fundamentals are 
based. Laboratories, equipped with mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering appliances, have long been established to meet these needs, 
but the corresponding chemical engineering laboratories have been 
sadly lacking. 

The chemist, with characteristic conservatism produced by many 
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disappointments, has been slow to recognize the point at which the 
study of principles ends and the study of application begins. He 
has hesitated to develop laboratories with commercial apparatus, 
such as pumps, siphons, tanks, filter presses, evaporators, stills, 
centrifugals, absorption towers, etc., but has preferred to consider 
his work completed with the establishment of a principle on a test- 
tube scale. It is at this point that the chemical engineer is needed 
to take chemical principles and engineer them in the same manner 
as the mechanical engineer engineers the physics of heat and the 
electrical engineer engineers the physics of electricity. The chem- 
ical engineer has but little chance to successfully engineer chemical 
operations unless he knows the fundamental methods and appli- 
ances available. The chemist cannot establish data with a beaker 
and test-tube on which to engineer a process any more than a me- 
chanical engineer can arrive at a correct conclusion in regard to the 
performance of a steam boiler by some experiments with a tomato 
can. 

Besides the new industrial laboratories which occupy the entire 
lower floors of the Havemeyer building, there are the new Nichols 
laboratories for general chemistry and the new physical chemistry 
laboratories which are nearing completion. Only the former will 
be described. 

The accommodations for the industrial laboratories are by no 
means ideal, but while the scheme is not yet complete, we have made 
a bold beginning and hope to expand rapidly from year to year. 
Ultimately we shall have a laboratory of chemical engineering com- 
parable with the best laboratories in mechanical and electrical 
engineering. Besides the large general laboratory, there are the 
electrochemical laboratories, the paper and textile laboratory, four 
research laboratories, a grinder room, a pipe shop, a machine shop, a 
furnace room, etc. Some of the more typical equipment now in- 
stalled and in operation is shown in the illustrations. The solution 
and precipitation tanks, the filter presses, the siphons and stirrers 
are partially illustrated in figure 1. 

The problems assigned in ‘all operations have been selected so as 
to be cyclic as far as possible, with the object of reducing operating 
expenses to a minimum and also avoiding the accumulation of 
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products. For example, in the work involving the use of tanks, 
acid siphons, pumps, filter presses, etc., a squad of four or five stu- 
dents, with one acting as foreman for a complete operation, is given 
the problem of dissolving a weighed quantity of the waste sulfates 
of the didymium earths in dilute sulfuric acid in a lead-lined tank, 
with air agitation. The solution is transferred by means of a lead 
siphon to another tank and precipitated as oxalates, which settle 
readily; the liquid is returned to the acid tank for future use, the 
precipitate washed by decantation, filter-pressed, and the press cake 
vacuum-dried and weighed. The cake is then transferred to a 
seamless wrought-iron tank and converted to hydroxides, using a 
steam air agitator. The oxalate solution is stored for use in the 
evaporator and the hydroxides after filter-pressing are dissolved in 
acids and returned to the first tank. During this operation the 
student has had experience with solution, precipitation, washing by 
decantation, filtration of a granular crystalline precipitate, con- 
version from a solid insoluble in acid to one soluble, filtration of a 
slime and resolution in acid; air, steam and mechanical agitation; 
pumps, lubricators, siphons, etc. All this work is done on a quanti- 
tative basis; the losses are checked and must be accounted for at 
each stage. 

The vacuum-drying apparatus is illustrated in figure 2; it is 
used in several of the operations, such as drying press-cakes and 
solids obtained from evaporation, etc. 

The double-effect evaporator, shown in figure 3, has some 
special features. The main connections are fitted with outside 
screw and yoke gate valves so that it is possible to tell at a glance 
which valves are open and which are closed. The connections are 
also arranged to permit the pans to be run as either single or double 
effect. The student squad on this operation, after becoming per- 
fectly familiar with the vacuum pumps, the condenser, the sampler 
and the various valves and connections, makes an efficiency run by 
evaporating water, first as single, and then as double effect. The 
capacity and distribution of heat are determined by thermometer 
and pressure gauges, weighing the steam used, the water evaporated 
from each pan, the condenser water, etc. The next step is to con- 
centrate a salt solution containing some six to eight hundred pounds 
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of common salt. Here the solubility curves must be studied and 
plotted, the original solution analyzed and the maximum amount 
of salt obtainable calculated. The squad is then given the problem 
of separating two salts of different solubilities. For example, 
several hundred gallons of a mixed sodium oxalate and sodium 
chloride solution are worked; this requires careful study of the 
solubility curves, frequent sampling and hydrometer readings, and 
some skill in operation due to foaming and other difficulties which 
must be met and overcome. The efficiency tests with one and then 
two salts in solution are compared with the runs on water alone, 
and the relationship of the inches of vacuum in each pan and the 
effect of varying either of the vacuum pumps or initial steam 
pressure carefully studied. The final product is weighed, then 
vacuum-dried to get the dry basis, and finally transferred to the 
proper tanks and redissolved for use by the next squad. 

A part of the distillation equipment is shown in figure 4. The 
bench of ten steam-jacket evaporators and the poi stills are not 
shown, but a fairly good idea of the copper column still with con- 
densers and extractor may be gained from the illustration. The 
problems to be solved here are similar to the ones already described 
in some detail. After thoroughly standardizing the apparatus and 
operating on water alone, this squad would be given the problem of 
making 98 per cent. pure acetone from a 50 per cent. solution con- 
taining some mud or other solid, which must first be removed in a 
pot still before purifying in the column still. Another problem 
given is to make fifty pounds of soda crystals. The squad must 
look up the chemistry involved and determine on the method of pro- 
cedure without being told just how to perform each step. 

Another view of the laboratory is illustrated in figure 5, showing 
a centrifugal dryer, centrifugal clarifier and filter, Blau-gas welding 
outfit and some of the gas holders. 

The dyeing laboratory is equipped with the necessary apparatus, 
including an experimental calico printing machine, to demonstrate 
the applications of the different classes of dyestuffs and mordants 
for dyeing various fabrics, such as cotton, wool, silk and artificial 
silk. The laboratory course includes such work as is necessary to 
familiarize the student with the application, testing and matching 
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of dyestuffs, determinations of fastness, etc. In connection with 
the dye work, instruction is given in the use of the microscope and 
ultra-microscope for the identification of fibers, crystals, starches, 
yeasts, etc., and such other testing methods as would be of value 
to the chemist or chemical engineer in commercial operations. 

A new paper laboratory has been started and at present is 
equipped with an iron soda digester (2 gal. capacity), a bronze 
sulfite digester (7 gal. capacity), pulp beater, rotary copper drum 
dryers and mechanical stirrers. A I10 pound steam line runs into 
the laboratory and this may be connected to the various digesters, 
etc. Several men are doing research work on the treatment of 
woods and on paper sizing. 

Instruction in the electrochemical branch of industrial chemistry 
is given in the senior year of the chemical engineering course. The 
laboratory work includes not only all the usual electrolytic processes, 
but also considerable practice with various types of electric fur- 
naces. Electric power from the central power plant is transformed 
in the dynamo room to almost any desired amperage and voltage. 

Facilities for individual research work are very good, and many 
students avail themselves of the opportunity to do advanced work 
beyond the required courses. Research men find standard equip- 
ment of modern and approved types ready and available for trying 
out any fundamental practice on a scale and in a way which will 
enable them to establish data capable of being used on a practical 
basis and in business calculations. The problems arising as a result 
of transferring operations from the laboratory to the large scale 
factory appliance may here be met and solved under the sympathetic 
eye and patient hand of the developer, instead of being doomed to 
failure by being delivered in incomplete form to unsympathetic and 
busy works managers. The industrial research laboratories contain 
all the ordinary equipment such as gas, electricity, blast, suction, 
water, drying ovens, etc. 

Students are given the greatest possible liberty in the methods of 
handling their problems, and are allowed to make mistakes and get 
experience. They use apparatus as types of equipment already 
developed to carry out the devised operations. Soon they become 
familiar with the limitations of the appliances and learn to exercise 
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engineering judgment in overcoming their difficulties. A pre- 
liminary report covering the chemistry involved and the general 
method of procedure is required of the foreman of each group, but 
each member of the squad must hand in a final detailed report 
covering all points of the work performed. It is the duty of the 
instructors to assign problems and supervise processes, but not to 
assist or tabloidize the work for the students. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that neither the course 
as outlined nor the laboratory as planned is in any sense intended 
to train men as artisans or skilled operators. The students are not 
taught how to dye cotton or silk or to print calico, but are instructed 
in the application of the fundamental chemistry and physics in- 
volved in this industry. We are not trying to teach men to run 
sugar pans, but hope to give them a broad conception of the prin- 
ciples and engineering methods involved in vacuum evaporation. 
Familiarity with the equipment of such a laboratory will give young 
men that facility of application which comes now only from long 
experience. The student develops that engineering instinct which 
is so essential to the successful solution of chemical engineering 
problems. 

It is confidently believed that the new graduate courses and 
instruction in chemical engineering at Columbia, based as they are 
on a good general fundamental education, will produce men capable 
of rapidly advancing to positions of responsibility in this most 
promising profession. 

M. C. WHITAKER 
R. K. Murpuy 


WILLIAM HALLOCK, PH.D. 


ILLIAM HALLOCK, professor of physics, died in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, on May 20, 1913, as the result of a 
cerebral hemorrhage on May 4. He was stricken while on a yacht 
at Bristol, R. I. Through his death the University loses one of the 
senior members of its faculty, a man who had been very active in 
the service of the University during the rapid expansion of the last 
two decades, and a personality of rare charm. It was very fitting 
that the funeral service of him who was so thoroughly identified 
with Columbia was held in St. Paul’s Chapel and that his colleagues 
and friends met there to honor his memory. 

Born in Milton on the Hudson, August 14, 1857, William 
Hallock graduated from Columbia College in 1879. As an under- 
graduate he had proved himself a student of all around ability, had 
shown a special interest in scientific questions and had given evi- 
dence to Professor Rood of his keenness for research. Upon his 
graduation he was awarded a fellowship which enabled him to 
spend three years in Germany, at Wurzburg, where Kohlrausch had 
established a lively center of research in experimental physics. On 
receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1881, he did not at once return to this 
country, but remained in Wiirzburg an additional year as Kohl- 
rausch’s assistant. At the time of his return to this country, the 
United States Geological Survey was starting some investigations 
of the physics of rocks and of geological processes. Dr. Hallock 
was appointed physicist in the Survey and began work in a labora- 
tory in New Haven with Dr. Barus, also a Columbia and a Wurz- 
burg graduate. After two years the experimental work was trans- 
ferred to quarters in the National Museum in Washington, where 
Dr. Hallock continued with the Survey until 1891. The following 
year he was in charge, under Professor Langley, of the astro- 
physical laboratory of the Smithsonian Institution. 

It was while employed in Washington that, in 1885, he married 
Georgianna Ames of Titusville, Pa., who, with two daughters, now 
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survives him. It was also while in Washington that he began his 
work as a teacher by serving as professor of physics in the Corcoran 
Scientific School (1884-86) and as professor of chemistry and 
toxicology in the National College of Pharmacy (1889-92). In 
1892 the latter institution conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of pharmacy. 

In 1892 he was called to Columbia as adjunct professor of 
physics. Since 1902 his title has been professor of physics. As a 
lecturer in the class room or before popular audiences, Professor 
Hallock had the faculty of presenting scientific facts clearly and 
with constant appeal to common sense, combined with a facility of 
expression which made him much in demand as a lecturer. His 
influence in the University reached beyond the class room and 
laboratory, for sitting as he did on three faculties, there were for 
years few important committees on which he did not serve. He 
was dean of the faculty of pure science from 1906 until the dean- 
ships of the three graduate faculties were consolidated in 1909, 
while from the death of Professor Rood in 1902 until 1909 he had 
upon his shoulders the administration of his own department. 

Professor Hallock’s more important scientific investigations 
were on the physics of geysers, on the thermal expansion of rocks, 
on chemical action between solids, on temperatures at great depths 
in the earth, on tone quality and voice production, and on the ap- 
plication of photography to printing processes. His published 
papers represent very imperfectly his interest in research and his 
contribution towards it, for few men have placed their time and 
knowledge more freely and unselfishly at the service of colleagues 
and students, and indeed of all who came to him for assistance. 
All who were engaged in research in physics at Columbia in his day 
have had reason to feel thankful to him for his encouragement and 
for practical suggestions based on his wide knowledge of phe- 
nomena. Always a vigorous supporter of the metric system, he 
published in 1906 with H. T. Wade a valuable work on “The 
evolution of weights and measures and the metric system.” Two 
years later he contributed the section on sound to the Text Book of 
Physics edited by Duff. 

Active in many scientific societies, he was treasurer of the 
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American Physical Society from its foundation until 1908. In the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the New 
York Academy of Science, the Columbia Chapter of Sigma Xi and 
the New York State Science Teachers’ Association, he held im- 
portant offices. Besides these more or less professional societies, 
three German societies: the Columbia Deutscher Verein, the 
Vereinigung Alter Deutscher Studenten in Amerika and the New 
Yorker S. C. Verein received from him a loyalty of support that 
proved how deep had been the impress upon him of the student 
days in Wurzburg. It was his unfailing counsel to every student, 
who aspired to become a scholar in any line, that he spend at least 
a short term in a German university. 

From the time of his wanderings in the Yellowstone, while 
engaged in the study of geysers, Professor Hallock was an en- 
thusiastic out-door man. The weekly rambles of the Fresh Air 
Club, the less frequent excursions of the Appalachian Club, an 
ascent of Mt. Whitney in California, cruises now and then on sail 
or motor boat, these were the recreations he most loved. His in- 
terest in nautical matters, combined with the desire on the part 
of the New York Yacht Club to put the measuring of racing yachts 
on a more scientific basis, led to his election as measurer of the 
Club in 1909. Indeed, it was while engaged in his duties as meas- 
urer that he was fatally stricken. 

Within a period of a few years before his death the department 
of physics had on the one hand grown rapidly in all directions and 
on the other hand had suffered the loss of some of its ablest pro- 
fessors by death and otherwise. This meant an almost constant 
effort to reorganize the work of the department. The unavoidable 
strain of this came most heavily upon Professor Hallock, who at 
the same time carried his duties as dean and met many calls upon 
his strength from all sides. Perhaps for this reason his health 
began to fail, leading him to take leave of absence in the spring of 
1910 and to travel in Europe until the following September. After 
he had returned from this vacation he sought relief from much of 
the work he had carried before, but his interests were too wide to 
permit him to conserve his strength. Especially did the work of 
the newly established and now very successful course in optometry 
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claim much of his time. Still it was practically without warning 
that a stroke of apoplexy came in April, 1912. From this he re- 
covered sufficiently during the summer to take up his regular work 
in the fall and to carry it through the year with apparently steady 
improvement in his health until the second and fatal stroke of the 
treacherous disease. 

Those who knew Professor Hallock will always remember his 
genial presence, the charm of his speech, his love for essentials and 
his repugnance to any artificiality or pretense, his lively and hopeful 
interest in all scientific advances, the great breadth of his scientific 
knowledge. But to most of those who knew him the thought of 
him brings a more personal memory—that of a true and unselfish 
friend. No one man knows how wide his friendships were. To 
those in need his purse was open, to those in need of greater things 
his heart was open, always to give encouragement and cheer. “He 
was indeed a good friend to me,” was the heartfelt response coming 
from his associates and former students, from many men of all 
kinds, when the news of his death went out. His life can be but 
poorly estimated in terms of the pages he published or the positions 
he held; its true value and meaning are already realized by the host 
of those who knew and loved him. 

GEORGE B. PEGRAM 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Plato! thou shouldst be living at this hour. The philosopher—at 
least the professor—rules; and the council-chamber is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of pedagogy. From Wisconsin to Washington, 

The Professor from China to Peru, Ind., the seat of power is in 

in Public Life the chair of learning. The scholar is in politics, 
and the politician goes to school to him. Dr. Faustus is come out of 
his cell to be on earth as Jove is in the sky. He that has with concise 
syllogisms gravelled the student of the Roman Law, and made the 
flowering pride of sophomores swarm to his problems, is grown as 
cunning as Agrippa was, whose shadow made all Europe honor him. 
Yet may Faustus ware the party Mephistofilis who whispers at his ear, 
nor gaze too much upon the venal, not Venus, face that launched a 
thousand votes ; lest the curse which has been lifted from the profession 
redescend, and the professor be retired upon the shelf not merely of 
his native library, but even of his ancient oblivion. Verbum sapientt. 


It is not often that the QUARTERLY is privileged to publish so sig- 
nificant an article as Professor Burgess’s Reminiscences in the current 
issue. The extraordinary growth of the University in size and influ- 

Burgess ence during the past quarter century has made the 

Reminiscences record of the laying the foundations for this 
growth a matter of real historic importance, not only to us at Columbia, 
but to all who are interested in the history of higher education through- 
out the world, and for this reason Professor Burgess’s illuminating 
article is a document of the first importance. Its historical accuracy is 
somewhat vitiated by the author’s modesty in failing to assign adequate 
credit to the commanding part which he himself played. 

Nowhere, we think, has there been a better presentation of Mr. 
Low’s services to Columbia than in this article. His extraordinary 
personal generosity to the University and his services in establishing 
it in its new home have always been recognized, but he has not always, 
we think, received due credit for his even greater accomplishments in 
the unification of the utterly disorganized machine which he found in 
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1890 and for his patient, but none the less brilliant service of adding, 
man by man, to the company of scholars which, rather than the mag- 
nificent buildings, is the real Columbia University. 


In numbers there may be joviality and good fellowship and happi- 
ness, as well as power. More alumni, students, and their friends 
assembled on Morningside Heights on June 4 than had come together 

Commencement on the campus on any preceding Commencement 

1913 Day. Their return was made happy by a varied 
program, covering the entire day, which was carried through without 
any serious hitches. The reune dinner might have been better man- 
aged, but weakness at this point was compensated for generously by a 
remarkably entertaining costume parade, with stunts, in the afternoon 
and by prearranged singing and vaudeville acts on the Library steps 
in the evening, both ably conducted by the decennial class. The Alumni 
Council and the University Committee on Public Ceremonies are to be 
commended for the efforts made to control the crowds at the evening 
singing. Only those present on previous Commencement nights, when 
the spectators were allowed to crowd close around the band on the 
upper level so that the view of all except the very few in the front 
row was obstructed, can appreciate the advance steps made this year. 
This entertainment now constitutes one of Columbia’s most picturesque 
and valuable demonstrations of real college spirit. There is opportu- 
nity for enhancing its effectiveness as a significant spectacle, and evi- 
dently efforts to do so will be welcomed by the Columbia public. 
Already an alumnus has guaranteed a sufficient sum to insure the con- 
struction of suitable platforms and sufficient panels of fence for use in 
future years, and an effort will be made to close 116th Street to the 
public on Commencement Day. This will permit the evening crowd 
to extend out on South Field, which is really a vantage point from 
which to listen to the singing. 

The most satisfying features of the day, perhaps, were the notable 
gathering of representative alumni at the luncheon and the whole- 
hearted enthusiastic reception accorded continuously to the class of 63, 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its graduation. In the words of 
a member of that class, “The University of today, and its spirit, was 
a revelation to most of us.” Such a reunion of one of the earlier 
classes had never been held before, but ’64, inspired by the initiative of 
’63, is thus early planning to surpass its old rival. 
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Campus Night, the annually increasing number of Tuesday evening 
class dinners, and new features promised for next year by the Class of 
1904 indicate an early joining of Class Day on Monday and Commence- 
ment Day on Wednesday by what might appropriately be called Re- 
union Day on Tuesday. Thus would come the three-day Commence- 
ment needed for the entertainment of the rapidly growing number of 
out-of-town alumni returning each year. 


Increase by thousands in the attendance at our summer sessions is 
ground neither for boasting nor for lamentation. The thousands are 
here because the University is realizing its full scope. The timid 

The Summer prophecy, repeated at the addition of each regiment 

Session of summer students, that such extension must 
involve dilution, is refuted by the courses offered, by the spirit with 
which they are pursued, by the methods as well as the character and 
reputation of the teachers. No other form of university extension has 
been so widely approved as the summer session. Indeed, we should 
no longer think of it as university extension; for it is now as regular 
in our calendar as the traditional semesters. We have proved the 
desirability of three plantings instead of two. But this very confidence 
brings us face to face with new and grave problems, problems not so 
much of standard as of differentiation, correlation, equivalence. The 
situation is typically American. Happily our collective wisdom is also 
extended by the summer session itself. A more variously representa- 
tive body of university scholars and teachers can hardly be found 
together at any other single place and time. 


At the May meeting of the trustees of the University the propo- 
sition of the Austrian Ministry of Education to establish a system 
of professorial exchange between the universities of Austria and 

Exchange Columbia University was accepted, and Professor 

with Austria George Stuart Fullerton of this University was 

subsequently appointed exchange professor to represent us at the 

University of Vienna during the winter semester of the present aca- 
demic year, 1913-14. 

The arrangements with Austria are virtually identical with those 
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made with Prussia in the case of the Kaiser Wilhelm and Theodore 
Roosevelt exchange professorships. The appointment is for a half- 
year only. The professor sent by Columbia may be chosen from our 
own staff or from another American university, as seems desirable, 
and the Austrian professor may come from any Austrian university. 
The incumbent from either side, it is specified, may represent any 
branch of knowledge for which there is a reasonably wide interest in 
the respective countries, but otherwise, and wisely, the choice of sub- 
ject is not further restricted. 

The new interchange can not but be productive of results profitable 
for both participants in it. Educational relations, except, perhaps, in 
medicine alone, have never been as intimate between Austria and Amer- 
ica as they have been in the case of some other nations. Austria, how- 
ever, has much to offer of extraordinary value in men and matter, and 
the interchange thus begun should have an effect not only to bring in 
from a new source influence and stimulus of far reaching importance, 
but to establish one more international friendship upon the best and 
most permanent basis, that of intellectual sympathy that comes from 
the appreciation of the possession of common ideals of culture. 


The trustees of the University at the June meeting, on the nomina- 
tion of the Dutch government, appointed Leonard Charles Van Noppen 
of this city the first incumbent of the Queen Wilhelmina lectureship 

Queen Wilhelmina in the history, literature and language of the 
Lectureship Netherlands. The proposal to establish the lecture- 
ship came to the trustees through the Dutch Minister to the United 
States and was accepted at the February meeting of the board. The 
appointment of the lecturer assures the beginning of work in this 
important, and, so far as this country is concerned, little cultivated 
field, at the opening of the present academic year. 

Attention has frequently been called in America to the importance 
of a wider knowledge of Dutch literature, past and present, than now 
prevails and to the desirability of the provision of a more adequate 
opportunity to study it and the language that is its medium. Dutch 
history, too, it has been pointed out, should righteously have in America 
more specific attention given to it than is at the present time the case, 
not only because of its wide bearings upon the history of the world’s 
civilization, but because of its intimate bearings upon our own history 
and institutions. The natural place in America to provide such oppor- 
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tunity, it has also been pointed out, is above all other places, New York 
City, which was once New Amsterdam. An editorial article in the 
Evening Post, so far back as 1896, affirms this and states the neces- 
sity of a proper provision in this city for the study of Dutch, which it 
says has been singularly neglected. New York is first of all a Dutch 
city. Not only has it the honor of being the largest colony planted by 
Dutchmen, but, beyond all other cities of this continent, it has best 
preserved in its institutions and its inhabitants the memories of its 
Dutch beginnings, which, as time goes on, instead of being allowed to 
fade, are consciously fostered by societies instituted for this very 
purpose. Nor would they lapse without such adventitious aid. The 
names of much of our surrounding geography, of streets and public 
places, and even the words of our daily discourse, bear too many Dutch 
reminders to permit us easily to forget their source. 

Such aids to memory, however well calculated they may be to call 
up original conditions, are, nevertheless, not enough. There should be 
in New York, for all the reasons that have been stated, the opportunity 
to study, as thoroughly as other foreign languages and literatures are 
studied, the language and literature of Holland. Strikingly enough, 
we are even able to make our native contributions to the latter. Our 
first literary efforts were in Dutch. Jacob Steendam, the first poet of 
New York, wrote three considerable poems in that sturdy speech; and 
in the mother-tongue were the occasional verses both of Henricus 
Selyns, the first settled minister of Brooklyn, afterwards the minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in New York, whom Washington 
Irving calls “the earliest poet of the province,’ and of Nicasius de 
Sille, first Councillor of State under Governor Stuyvesant. 

For the study of Dutch there is much fundamental material already 
at hand. Besides still unexploited matter for historical investigation, 
printed and unprinted, preserved in city and church records, our libra- 
ries have not unimportant collections in the Dutch language. The 
foundation of the present lectureship should make it possible to utilize 
this material and to direct new attention to the important place of the 
Netherlands in literature and in history. 

The movement to establish the lectureship, to which the Queen of 
the Netherlands has permitted the use of her name, was begun in 
Holland, where a public appeal for funds to make the project possible 
was issued last year over the signatures of a number of the most 
prominent men of the kingdom, university professors, members of the 
government, and men of affairs. The subscription list that ultimately 
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took shape was headed by the Queen Mother and has on it many of 
the historical names of the Netherlands. The movement, accordingly, 
has been largely a patriotic one, with the idea no doubt, not only to 
bind even more closely the ties of friendship that have always existed 
between the United States and the Netherlands, but to remind us, at 
the same time, anew of our own Dutch origins. 


At the end of a year of close study of alumni affairs at home and 
abroad the Alumni Council puts forward a comprehensive plan for a 
reorganization of Columbia alumni which is expected to afford a 

The University permanent basis for the future development of 

Alumni Association alumni activities. A University Alumni Associa- 
tion is recommended, “to control general alumni policy and to main- 
tain a well-equipped central office.” A proposed constitution for such 
an Association has been submitted to the various school and geo- 
graphical associations for approval. Several have voted approval and 
none has expressed disapproval. Reorganization, therefore, seems 
assured. The cordial reception given to apparently radical proposals 
may be accounted for by the provision that “members of school asso- 
ciations shall become ipso facto members of the University Associa- 
tion without the payment of further dues ””—which insures the future 
integrity of those associations—and by the patent advantage to be 
derived from a coordination of many forces working toward the same 
general end. 

In the place of numerous different actively competing organizations, 
wasting money and effort through duplications, a strongly organized 
central office can present to all alumni at one time the advantages of 
different kinds of membership, leaving each individual to choose for 
himself. In this method there is economy, and the individual is saved 
the annoyance of repeated appeals of a similar nature which tend no 
less toward discouragement and disaffection than toward a confused 
idea of Columbia alumni organization. Furthermore, the provisions 
that each member of the University Association, including those who 
are such by virtue of membership in a school association, shall become 
automatically a member of the Columbia Club in the locality where he 
resides and that a subscription to the Alumni News shall be included in 
the dues of all members, except school members, have the fortunate 
effect of reducing the total number of alumni projects which an alum- 
nus may be asked to support. 
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Under the new plan present alumni organizations may expect mate- 
rial benefit through the recommendation of the Council that announce- 
ments and reports of alumni and of University activities be sent here- 
after to all living alumni, rather than to association members only. 
The Law School and P. and S. Associations in particular, with present 
memberships not exceeding four hundred, are not able to till to advan- 
tage their fields of prospective memberships, numbering from four 
thousand to five thousand each. By doing this work thoroughly the 
University Association would be performing for these associations, 
membership in each of which is really attractive, signal service. 

To guide the ever increasing activity and effort on the part of the 
various alumni bodies into the most productive channel an ade- 
quately equipped central office and information bureau must be pro- 
vided, and a consistent alumni policy must be adopted and pursued. 
We join in the belief of the Alumni Council that these worthy objects 
can best be accomplished by means of the proposed University Associa- 
tion. The Council deserves the loyal and persevering support of 
organizations and of individuals in the consummation of its splendidly 
conceived plans for the welfare of the University and its alumni. 


President Hill’s paper on fellowships and scholarships which he 
read before the Association of American Universities last November 
(see June QUARTERLY) and the discussion which followed it showed 

Fellowships very clearly that there is a difference of opinion 

and Scholarships about the purpose which university fellowships and 
scholarships serve, and a variety of practice in their award. These two 
considerations are naturally bound up with each other, for the method 
of awarding fellowships and scholarships is largely determined by the 
conception of their purpose. On this latter point there appeared to be 
three different views. These university awards are bestowed to dis- 
tinguish scholarly merit, to afford financial aid, and to pay for services 
rendered. The discussion showed that difficulties and abuses in prac- 
tice attend the last two conceptions of what fellowships and scholar- 
ships are for, but that little difficulty or abuse attends the first con- 
ception. This appears to us to be a matter of considerable importance. 
Our own practice has been to award university fellowships and scholar- 
ships solely upon the basis of competition. The question of financial 
need is not raised except in so far as it may determine the choice be- 
tween candidates of equal scholarly ability. In fact, candidates not 
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infrequently waive the stipend in their application. Services are not 
required of fellows and scholars, but are expressly forbidden. The 
result is that the competition is keen and the award regarded as a 
distinct honor. To one familiar with this practice and its results, the 
opinion expressed by some of the speakers at the Association’s meet- 
ing that fellowships and scholarships are charitable gifts and tend to 
pauperize education, seemed not only incredible, but amusing. The 
existence of such an opinion is, however, decidedly unfortunate. There 
is, we believe, an important place in university life for rewards for 
students of distinguished ability. Experience here and abroad has 
justified this belief. But it is equally clear to us that this place can 
not be maintained if these rewards are bestowed for reasons of financial 
need or for services rendered. They should be prizes which are sought 
for and coveted. They should mark with distinction those who receive 
them. Where such a conception of them is upheld, President Hill finds 
cause only for congratulation. His paper deserves serious study, and, 
it is hoped, will be followed by action tending to remedy the abuses 
which threaten an historic and important university institution. 


On April 17 Governor Sulzer signed a bill which provides for five 
collegiate scholarships in each assembly district, the holder to receive 
from the State one hundred dollars a year for four years, to be applied 
toward the payment of fees charged by the college 
which the winner elects to enter. As there are one 
hundred and fifty districts in the State, the new law makes ultimate 
provision for scholarship aid to three thousand young men and women. 
Just what the effect of this law will be upon the registration at Colum- 
bia University, it is not easy to foretell. So far as the assembly dis- 
tricts in New York City are concerned, it is perhaps safe to say that 
the great majority of students competent to win these scholarships 
are able if they so desire to find some means through the Pulitzer 
scholarships or otherwise of coming to Columbia under present condi- 
tions. As to students from outside the districts in the City of New 
York, the situation is complicated by the fact that, to say nothing of 
the ever-present problem of living expenses for those who come from 
a distance, the State allowance would cover only from two-fifths to two- 
thirds of the Columbia tuition fees, depending upon the students’ regis- 
tration. The College faculty has recommended to the trustees that the 
University should cooperate with the State by paying the difference 


State Scholarships 
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between the students’ tuition charges and the State allowance in the 
case of boys from outside the City of New York electing to exercise the 
scholarship privilege in Columbia College. As yet no action has been 
taken by the trustees in this matter. 

Apart, however, from the results to our own University, the meas- 
ure inaugurates an educational experiment of great interest and impor- 
tance as a possible substitute on the part of the older states for the 
educational opportunities which the State university offers to the citi- 
zens of the new commonwealth and their children. 


During the past few years there has been a great increase in student 
migration. An interesting study of the most important problems that 
occur in connection with this phenomenon is to be found in the seventh 
annual report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. From this report it 
appears that in fifty of the leading colleges and universities of this 
country at least seven per cent. of the new admissions to the collegiate 
departments each year are of students who have completed a year or 
more in some other college. In our own case, thirty-three per cent. of 
new students entering in September, 1912, had had college work 
elsewhere. 

As shown by the report of the Foundation, the methods of handling 
such applications differ widely in the different institutions, though the 
general policies followed are not greatly at variance. A student who 
has failed at one institution apparently has great difficulty in obtaining 
admission to another. In practically all cases the applicant for admis- 
sion from another college must present a certificate of honorable dis- 
missal from the one which he has previously attended. Some institu- 
tions inspect very carefully the records of students who, though not 
dropped from other institutions, have done work of low grade. Ina 
number of institutions such candidates are not admitted at all. The 
proper estimate of the amount of credit to be assigned for work done 
at another institution is a matter of great difficulty and the methods 
employed in different colleges are widely different. The matter of 
assigning credit for professional work done elsewhere is also one in 
which practice varies widely in different institutions. 

All these and many other interesting questions are discussed in the 
report. Altogether it is a very important contribution to the subject, 
and it will be of great value to those in charge of the admission of 
students to advanced standing. 


Student Migration 


THE UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


The succeeding announcements of Columbia College year by year 
are of interest, not only for the details which each contains, but as 
reflecting certain general tendencies, in part common to all American 
colleges, and in part peculiar to us. 

Not so long ago the pendulum was swinging strong in the direction 
of unrestricted election on the part of students; then it swung back 
toward a pretty severe prescription. It has started to swing again, 
apparently in the direction of substituting for the prescription of a 
specific course, the prescription of a given kind of course, 1. e., in some 
general field, or designed to tap and develop some particular type of 
mental activity. Along this line the College announcement for 
1913-14 gives the choice of three different courses, any one of which 
may be offered in satisfaction of the History A requirement, and of 
seven courses, similarly available as satisfying English B. 

There has been also a swing of the pendulum in the matter of the 
total number of College courses. When the committee on instruction 
was appointed six years ago, they found the College announcement 
heavily padded with courses some of which were primarily designed 
for graduate students, and others which, if given at all, were offered 
to two or three undergraduates. The committee ruthlessly stripped the 
program down to an actual basis of efficiency. In some departments, 
notably in the classics, the possible offering to any given student was 
later widened by a system of alternating courses, but the total number 
of courses given in any one year was strictly limited. With the growth 
of the College in numbers, the time has now come apparently for a 
cautious increase. Dr. Dana of the English department is to offer, 
under comparative literature, a new course on “ Masterpieces of Eur- 
opean literature.” A half-year course on the “ Economic problems of 
Germany” will be given by the visiting Kaiser Wilhelm professor, Dr. 
Rathgen. In English literature Dr. Van Doren is to take the 1660- 
1780 period and Professor Erskine offers a new course in “ Criticism 
with special reference to theories of poetry.” In the Romance depart- 
ment two new courses will be offered, one in French prose by Professor 
Fontaine, and one in French poetry by Mr. Fortier; a third year in 
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Italian will also be provided. Professor Hervey’s retirement from the 
arduous duties of registrar enables the German department to enrich 
its offering to College students, notably in the establishment of a new 
Faust course. In history Professor Hayes offers, for the first time, a 
course in “ Modern social politics.” 

An important experiment upon the practicability of establishing the 
so-called “conference plan” of study for undergraduates will be made 
through the establishment as a credit course of a fortnightly evening 
session for the instructors and qualified students in specified courses in 
philosophy, history and English. To be eligible, students must be 
taking at least two of these three courses. 

The newly established B.S. course, which is designed primarily as a 
preparation for the graduate course in engineering, but which it is 
believed will develop other important academic uses, is beginning to 
color the general announcement. In the modern languages, in chem- 
istry and physics and in philosophy, politics and economics, special 
provision is being announced for the men who are looking forward to 
this program. 

The principle of starting fundamental year courses in February as 
well as in June, already obtaining in several departments, has now 
been adopted in addition by the departments of chemistry and eco- 
nomics. 

Professor Alexander Smith will take charge of Chemistry 3-4. 
There are few new College appointments. Mr. Fox has been trans- 
ferred from the department of politics to the department of history 
and his place has been taken by A. W. Macmahon, ’12. In the absence 
next year of Professor Mason, Mr. Leland Hall, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will offer his courses in music. The course in the 
fundamentals of religion, available through the generous cooperation 
of the faculty of the Union Theological Seminary, will be conducted 
for the first half-year by Professor William Adams Brown and for the 
second half-year by Dr. Thomas C. Hall. 

The announcement shows an encouraging increase in the list of 
candidates for a degree with honors. 


xk * x 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


At a regular meeting on Monday, May 26, the faculty of Barnard 
College adopted the following resolutions concerning the social organi- 
zations of the College: 
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Resolved, That, for a term of three years, commencing October 1, 
1913, no society of a social character at Barnard College of which the 
organizations, the emblems, and the rites are in any way secret and 
which has national affiliations, shall be allowed to elect new members. 

Resolved, That, subject to the foregoing recommendation, students 
be encouraged to experiment with new forms of social organization 
under the supervision of the faculty of Barnard College, directly or 
through Student Council. 

Resolved, That all student organizations of whatever description be 
chartered for a limited term by Student Council, subject to the super- 
vision of the faculty committee on student organizations. 

Resolved, That a joint meeting of the faculty committee on student 
organizations and of Student Council be held early in the fall to con- 
sider the operation of the second and third sections above. 


The investigation of the fraternity system at Barnard originated 
last fall in an active discussion among the students of the advantages 
and disadvantages of this form of social organization. In order to 
hear testimony and collect all possible evidence on the subject, an 
investigating committee was organized, consisting of the faculty com- 
mittee on student organizations, four alumnae,—of whom two were 
fraternity members and two were not,—and four undergraduates,—of 
whom two were fraternity members and two were not. This general 
committee held fifteen meetings. It invited testimony from the mem- 
bers of Student Council, from representatives of the fraternity chapters, 
and from the officers of the College. It also gave a hearing to all un- 
dergraduates and alumnae who expressed a desire to appear before it. 

At its last meeting, on May 14, this investigation committee adopted 
a report embodying its conclusions and recommendations. It decided 
that the evils of fraternities, as they are at present organized and con- 
ducted in Barnard College, on the whole outweigh the advantages, and 
that the element of secrecy is especially harmful. It recommended that 
a “charter system” should be established, under which all student 
organizations must be chartered for limited terms by Student Council 
and the faculty committee. It recommended also that, provided the 
fraternity chapters now in Barnard should make public their purposes, 
their organizations, the obligations assumed on joining, and their mem- 
bership lists, they should be chartered by Student Council and the 
faculty committee on student organizations for limited terms, under 
the rules applying to all other organizations, and should be permitted to 
retain their affiliation with their national organizations, if this should 
be possible under their national constitutions. 

A minority report was also drawn up by some members of the 
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general investigation committee. This differed from the majority 
report especially in recommending that, instead of having the oppor- 
tunity of being chartered under the new system, if they made public 
the essential facts concerning their organization, all fraternity chapters 
should be forbidden, for a term of three years, to elect new members. 

The faculty committee on student organizations, sitting alone, con- 
sidered the majority report and the minority report of the general 
Investigation Committee and finally adopted the latter for recommenda- 
tion to the faculty. In accordance with this report, the faculty, at its 
meeting on May 26, passed the resolutions quoted above. 

Announcement was made by Dean Gildersleeve after the alumnae 
parade on Commencement Day that two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars had already been given or pledged to the quarter- 
century fund. 

* ok Ok 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College offered at the past summer session one hundred 
and sixty-one courses in educational and technical subjects given by 
over one hundred professors, instructors, and teachers. Among the 
visiting instructors were Professor Ernest Norton Henderson, of 
Adelphi College, and Associate City Superintendent A. W. Edson, of 
the Board of Education, New York City, who repeated their courses in 
the philosophy of education and school management and supervision, 
respectively ; Carter Alexander, Ph.D., assistant professor of education 
at the University of Missouri, gave with Professor Strayer courses on 
city school systems and city school administration; Ernest Burnham, 
Ph.D., director of the rural school department of the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, gave two courses on rural school organi- 
zation, supervision and administration and curricula in country schools ; 
Stevenson Smith, Ph.D., assistant professor of orthogenics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, repeated his courses on the psychology of 
childhood and the psychology of exceptional children; Stephen Sheldon 
Colvin, Ph.D., professor of psychology at Brown University, gave two 
advanced courses on educational psychology. Courses on the adminis- 
tration of the American high school and high school curricula were 
given by Charles Hughes Johnston, Ph.D., dean of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Kansas. The department of elementary 
education gave among its usual courses under Professors McMurry 
and Hillegas, courses on methods of teaching in elementary schools 
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with special reference to the grammar grades and on modern text-book 
tendencies, by Werrett Wallace Charters, Ph.D., dean of the faculty of 
education of the University of Missouri. Professor Caroline Craw- 
ford, dean of women of Middlebury College, gave courses on plays and 
games for young children and the dramatic arts for young children. 
Lectures and demonstrations in the direct method of teaching French 
were given by Mr. Louis C. von Glehn, chief modern language master 
of the Perse School, Cambridge, England, and director of modern 
language studies at Queen’s and Corpus Christi Colleges. Courses on 
the teaching of arithmetic in elementary schools and on the theory and 
practice of teaching geometry in secondary schools were given by Mr. 
William L. Vosburg, of the Boston Normal School. Mr. J. C. Boyers, 
field secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, gave under the direction of the department of physical edu- 
cation a course on the fundamentals of playground and recreation 
work. Mr. Walter George Whitman, of the State Normal School at 
Salem, Mass., gave two courses on the teaching of physical science in 
secondary schools. A special course of thirty lectures on vocational 
guidance was given by Professor Bonser, director of industrial arts, 
and special lecturers. Among these were Dr. R. S. Woodworth and 
Dr. H. L. Hollingworth, of Columbia; Dr. James E. Lough, of New 
York University; Miss Alice P. Barrows, Miss Henrietta Rodman, 
Miss Anna Hedges, Mrs. Charlotte Glenny, Arthur D. Dean, Miss 
Florence M. Marshall, Mrs. P. J. O’Connell, Dr. Katherine M. B. 
Blackford, Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, and Miss Alice Gannett. Among 
the new courses given by regular officers of instruction were Professor 
Kilpatrick’s “Educational theories of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Montes- 
sori;” “The teaching of English and history in elementary schools,” 
by Professor Baker and Mr. Gambrill; “ Grammar and the teaching of 
grammar,” by Professor Abbott; “The teaching of applied mathe- 
matics,” by Mr. Breckenridge; and “Sex education,” by Professor 
Bigelow. 

Recent publications of members of the faculty of the School of 
Education include “Educational administration: quantitative studies,” 
by Professors George D. Strayer and E. L. Thorndike; “The kinder- 
garten,’ by Professor Patty S. Hill, joint author with Miss Susan 
Blow, presenting the two points of view in kindergarten education; and 
“ The teaching of geography in elementary schools,” by Professor R. E. 
Dodge and Miss C. B. Kirchwey. The bureau of publications of the 
College reports the appearance of volume i of Professor E. L. Thorn- 
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dike’s “Educational psychology,’ which is being rewritten and will 
appear in three volumes. The title of the present volume is “The 
original nature of man.” A second revised edition of Professor Thorn- 
dike’s “ Theory of mental and social measurements,” and a new trans- 
lation of Ebbinghaus’s “ Memory” by Professor Henry A. Ruger, have 
recently come from the press. Outlines of the complete curricula of 
the Horace Mann Elementary School and of the Speyer Experimental 
School are also among the recent announcements of the Bureau of Pub- 
lications. The following numbers of the series of Technical Education 
Bulletins appeared in the late spring: “ Schools of the art industries,” 
by Frederick H. Sykes, president of the Connecticut Women’s College 
at New London; “Constructive art teaching,” by Professor Arthur W. 
Dow; “Physical and chemical tests for the housewife,” by Sadie B. 
Vanderbilt, of the department of household chemistry; and ‘“ Canned 
goods: fruits and vegetables,” by Florence R. Corbett. A reprint of 
Professor Dow’s “Theory and practice of teaching art” is also 
announced by the Bureau of Publications. 

Professor Adelaide Nutting, head of the department of nursing and 
health, was appointed by the Governor to represent the State of 
New York at the fourth annual congress on school hygiene, which 
met at Buffalo in August. Dr. Harold Brown Keyes, of the depart- 
ment of physical education, served as Teachers College delegate at the 
congress. The state representative from Idaho was Miss Elizabeth 
Harcourt, a former graduate of the College’s department of nursing 
and health. 

Professor Paul Monroe, of the department of the history of edu- 
cation, delivered the Commencement address at the University of 
Peking on June 16, taking for his subject “ Education and the progress 
of civilization and national life.’ The degree of doctor of letters 
was conferred upon him at that time. 


* * * 


The most obvious feature of the thirteenth summer session which 
closed on August 15, is the remarkable increase in students over any 
previous year. The final figures of the registrar, after deducting all 

The 1913 withdrawals, give a total of 4539—a gain of nearly 
Summer Session a thousand over last year. Of these students 1861 
were men and 2678 women. Considered as old and new students, there 
were 1941 who had previously registered in the University and 2598 
new students. 
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The matriculated students were divided among the various colleges 
and schools of the University, with a large proportion in favor of the 
graduate faculties. The faculty of philosophy had the largest enroll- 
ment, reaching 675; Teachers College registered 584; Columbia Col- 
lege 179; mines, engineering and chemistry 147; political science 124; 
pure science 100; law 99; Barnard College 65; fine arts 16; journalism 
8; medicine 4. 

Equally interesting is the classification of students according to 
teaching positions, shown by the following table: 


Elementary schools ..-..-.....2 a5. 743 16.40% 
Secondary schools 4 sec women 570 12.56% 
Higher educational institutions ..... 265 5.84% 
Normialischoolsitztagis ete ene 140 3.08% 
Industrial “schoolsia. cae. este re oe 201. 86% 
PrincipalswGschool) yvuay acter eons 339 7.4770 
SUperVviSOLS, lasers. Sete miele terete 138 3.04% 
Superintendents ..52..0).ss aee iets 120 2.62% 
Special teachers 73: sacs es = 234 5.16% 
Private-school teachers .n camer. <i 195 4.29% 
Private teachetse nr stcerenoe: 15 33% 
Laibratiansh nwa eee 7 15% 
Not engaged in teaching ........... 1734 38.20% 

Dotale gee senccttisc cea eehecr eet: 4539 100.00% 


To care for this great body of students during the summer proved 
something of a problem, yet so well organized is the summer session that 
the existence of the problem was evident only to those in closest touch 
with the administration. The spirit of mutual help among the admin- 
istrative officers, instructors and students has been little short of ideal. 
The result on the part of the students is loyalty; it is this loyalty that 
essentially explains the phenomenal registration of the present summer. 

Among the public activities of the summer session the most praise- 
worthy were the two concerts conducted by Professor Walter Henry 
Hall, the first incumbent of the newly founded chair of church and 
choral music. On the evening of August 6, the summer session chorus 
under Professor Hall’s direction gave the “Messiah” admirably in 
St. Paul’s Chapel. On August 8, the same chorus sang Sullivan’s 
“Golden legend.” The anonymous founders of this new chair, were 
they present at these two concerts, must have felt fully justified in the 
confidence they have placed in the University. The concerts given by 
the New York Military Band have proved interesting also. From an 
academic standpoint the noteworthy feature of all these public enter- 
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tainments has been that they were largely educational in character. 
There was no attempt whatever to furnish merely popular amusement. 
At the band concerts programs were supplied giving a rather full 
appreciative and critical account of each piece rendered. 

Professor Winter of Harvard, who had charge of the courses in 
public speaking, gave a series of exceedingly successful readings. The 
out-door plays given by the Coburn Players proved interesting to the 
large number of students who completely filled the enclosed space in 
the green, while the series of lectures arranged by the department of 
German proved that lectures on up-to-date subjects, open to the whole 
body of summer session students, are appreciated. The lectures ar- 
ranged by the department of politics should also be mentioned here, 
as actually contributary to enlightenment on public problems. 

With the large registration of students and the many activities of 
the summer session, it has come about that during the six weeks from 
July 7 to August 15 the University has been quite as much alive as 
during the regular academic year. 


* *K 


Although the program does not begin until the middle of October, 
the membership of the newly organized Institute of Arts and Sciences 
of Columbia University has already passed the seven hundred mark. 

The Institute of Fifty of the University officers have been engaged 

Arts and Sciences to deliver single lectures or short series of lec- 
tures. Altogether over one hundred persons will take part in the pro- 
gram for the coming season. The inaugural lecture will be delivered 
by President Butler on the evening of Monday, October 13, on the 
theme “ The literature of knowledge and the literature of power.” 

The lectures on Tuesday evenings will take the form of a forum 
bearing on social and economic questions. Some of the topics to be 
discussed are: “The trust problem,” Professor Seager; “ Tendencies 
in American government,’ Professor Beard; “ The income tax,” Pro- 
fessor Seligman; “The nature of social justice,” Professor Giddings ; 
“Tdeals of progress,” Professor Woodbridge; “The world problem of 
the color line,” Dr. DuBois; “ Practical politics,” Professor Prince; 
“Slander and libel,” Professor Burdick; “Social progress through 
legislation,” Professor Lindsay ; “The abolition of poverty,” Professor 
Devine; “ The church and social progress,” Dr. Randall; ‘“ The chang- 
ing stage,” Dr. Williams; ‘ New ideals of modern education,” Pro- 
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fessor Suzzallo; “Law and justice,” Professor Kirchwey ; “Law and 
public opinion,” Mr. Frederic Coudert and “Religion and human 
nature,” Professor Coe. Lectures will also be delivered by representa- 
tives of five or more other universities and colleges. 

The recreational side of the program will consist of over fifty con- 
certs by such well known artists as the Olive Mead Quartet, the Marum 
Quartet, the Dannreuther Quartet, the University Vocal Quartet and 
Mr. Arthur Whiting, Mr. Leo Schulz, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Hans 
Kronold, Mr. Francis Rogers, Miss Florence Austin, Miss Marie Stod- 
dart, Mr. Dan Beddoe, Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, Mr. Ferdinand Sinzig, 
and Mr. Arthur Friedheim. Readings or addresses will also be de- 
livered by Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. William 
Allen White, Professor Stockton Axson, Mr. Clayton Hamilton, Mr. 
Seumas MacManus, Mr. Francis Wilson, Mr. Alfred W. Martin, Mrs. 
Bertha Kunz Baker, Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, Miss Mary S. Shaw, and Mrs. Sarah Cowell LeMoyne. 

Mr. I. B. Stoughton Holborn and Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette of 
the Oxford University Extension Delegacy will each deliver a series 
of lectures. 

The entire program for the season from October to April will 
include two hundred and seventy-five lectures, recitals and concerts. 
There will be twenty-one series of lectures of six each. The other 
lectures and events will be in shorter series or singly. The Institute 
prospectus will be ready for distribution early in September and will 
outline the program for the entire season. 


*x* *K X 


The special contents of volume iv of the “Studies in cancer and 
allied subjects,” conducted under the George Crocker Special Research 
Fund, which appeared in the early summer from the Press, is a series 
of “ Contributions to the anatomy and development 
of the salivary glands in the mammalia,” by the late 
Churchill Carmalt, and Professors George S. Huntington and H. von 
W. Schulte of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. The volume, 
like its predecessor, volume ii in the same series, is a quarto with wide 
margins, attractively bound in boards. The present book contains 
three hundred and sixty-four pages of text with many inserted figures 
and no less than one hundred pages of plates in addition. A large 
number of these plates are elaborately printed in colors and have 
required in some cases no less than five impressions on the press. The 


Press Activities 
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volume is altogether the most ambitious piece of bookmaking that has 
thus far been attempted by the Press, as it is also one of the most 
important books that have issued at any time from the University 
itself. Volume ii, “ Pathology,” its predecessor in the series, has 
attracted a great deal of favorable comment on both sides of the ocean, 
both to the book itself as a publication and to the importance of its 
contents as a contribution to the subject of which it treats. The present 
volume from both points of view should meet with favor as pronounced. 
The remaining volumes of the series: Volume i, “ The study of experi- 
mental cancer, a review,” and volume iii, ‘‘ Contributions from the 
departments of zoology, surgery, clinical pathology, and biological 
chemistry,” are ready to issue from the Press at the beginning of the 
academic year. 

Recent issues by the Press, also published in the early summer, ‘are 
two volumes in the Studies in Romance philology and literature: 
“Diderot as a disciple of English thought,’ by R. Loyalty Cru; and 
“Uncle and nephew in the Old French chansons de geste,” by William 
Oliver Farnsworth. 

Diderot, the author tells us, was one of the principal influences of 
the new internationalism in French literature in the eighteenth century. 
He was regarded as an authority on English thought and became an 
active agent in its diffusion. He began, says the author, with trans- 
lations, continued with adaptations, and then followed with “con- 
tinuations,”’ digressions, reminiscences, and criticisms. The present 
essay, the author states, has aimed not merely at tracing evidences of 
direct discipleship, but also at describing a series of reactions under 
the foreign influence. The book considers Diderot under his various 
aspects of moralist and philosopher, scientist, encyclopedist, dramatist, 
novelist, and critic. In spite of foreign influences, the author con- 
cludes, Diderot is essentially French. Although not in the strictest 
sense a great writer, he appears in French literature as not only emi- 
nently representative of his age, but as a forerunner of several cur- 
rents of human thought which were followed up in later ages. 

Dr. Farnsworth’s monograph is, as its sub-title states, “a study in 
the survival of matriarchy.” The study represents, the author states 
in his preface, the gleanings from some three hundred thousand verses 
of Old French poetry, comprising nearly all the published epics down 
through the thirteenth century. He concludes from this extensive read- 
ing that the Old French chansons de geste show plainly that there 
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existed in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in the form of 
tradition at least, a survival of an earlier condition in which the family 
was based upon the matriarchal principle, in which “nephew-right”’ is 
one of the most distinguishing characteristics. Old French poems, he 
says, show a constant, pervading, and almost obtrusive glorification of 
the relations between uncle and nephew, but thus far nobody has in- 
vestigated these relations in detail. It is impossible to decide, however, 
the author states, how much is a matter of tradition in the chansons 
and how much represents the life and thought of the periods in which 
they were composed. Some of the characteristic features of the 
matriarchal system are entirely lacking. If, however, he concludes, 
not all its manifestations are discovered, it only means that the increas- 
ing importance of the Roman view of the family had already acquired 
a power that left of the once prevailing “nephew-right” nothing more 
than a sentimental tradition. The book is, accordingly, on the one 
hand an exhaustive consideration of the treatment of an interesting 
subject in Old French literature, and at the same time an important 
sociological study in the history of human society. 

The following books are already off the press and are destined for 
immediate publication. In the Studies in English and comparative 
literature are: “Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose,” by Dean S. 
Fansler; “Gnomic poetry in Anglo-Saxon,” by Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams ; “ Learned societies and literary scholarship in Great Britain and 
the United States,” by Harrison Ross Steeves; and “ Aaron Hill. 
Poet, dramatist, and projector,’ by Alice Dorothy Brewster; in the 
Germanic studies: “ Wieland and Shaftesbury,” by Charles Elson; in 
the Oriental studies: “Sumerian records from Drehem,” by William M. 
Nesbit; and in the Contributions to Oriental history and philology: 
“ Root-determinatives in Semitic speech. A contribution to Semitic 
philology,” by Solomon T. H. Hurwitz. 

“Heredity and sex,” the Jesup Lectures for 1913, delivered at the 
American Museum of Natural History by Professor Thomas H. Mor- 
gan, will appear early in the autumn in a volume to correspond to the 
other University lectures issued by the Press. It is to be profusely 
illustrated. The new volume will be a notable addition to the alto- 
gether notable list of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity and published by the Press, and should at once take its place 
among the most important contributions thus far made to a subject of 
investigation that is one of the great questions of the day. 
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Professor Devine, as special representative of the American Red 
Cross, has been in charge of the relief work in Dayton, Ohio, following 
the disastrous flood of March 25-26. In response to a request from 

Professor Devine Washington on Wednesday, March 26, Professor 
in Ohio Devine immediately left New York, reaching Day- 
ton Friday morning. An efficient organization for the emergency dis- 
tribution of food and clothing had already been effected; and the task 
of maintaining order, guarding property, safe-guarding life and health, 
was in the hands of the army. The Red Cross could therefore from the 
beginning give its attention to plans for the “ rehabilitation” of fami- 
lies and individuals who had suffered. 

Professor Devine was also charged with investigating the needs of 
the farmers in Montgomery County who suffered in the floods. For 
this work he engaged the services of two practical farmers, graduates 
of the Ohio State University, who have gone up and down the water- 
courses, visiting every farmer. 

One of the most significant features about the relief work is the 
promptness with which this large fund of eight hundred thousand dollars 
has been distributed. In less than two weeks after the floods began, grants 
for rehabilitation were being made on the basis of accurate information 
about the needs and resources of the families. At the end of three 
months the entire fund had been distributed, five hundred thousand 
dollars of it in individual grants to families. 


* OK OK 


At a dinner given by the Comité France-Amérique April 8, 1913, 
Professor Henri Bergson delivered an address “in honor of Harvard 
Henri Bergson’s and Columbia Universities.” After a few intro- 
Impressions ductory remarks regarding the Comité France- 
Amérique and the United States in general, Professor Bergson spoke 


as follows of American philosophy: 


“The impression which I received from reading American authors 
and philosophers,—an impression which has only grown stronger dur- 
ing my stay in America,—is as follows: the dominant note of the 
American soul is a certain idealism. In the thoughts as in the actions 
of the American there is, in addition to many variable harmonics, a 
constant fundamental note, and this note is the note of the idealist. 
An idealism which at times borders upon the mystic, and which is 
always strongly impregnated with sentiment. 

“By idealism I mean an ensemble of tendencies which are rather 
difficult to define, but which scarcely need definition. First of all, 
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curiosity concerning things of the mind. Then, the custom of putting 
things mental above all others—think of the enormous sums which 
private individuals, often anonymously, donate to universities in Amer- 
ica, to libraries, to museums, to everything which can advance the 
development of science and of art, which can elevate the intellectual 
and moral level of the nation! And then finally, above all, I mean 
by idealism the custom of considering life as not being made merely to 
live, but as having for its goal and as reason for its existence the 
realization of something which does not yet exist, and which, once 
realized, will give to life a richer content and a new meaning. Judging 
from American literature and philosophy, all this is very American. 

“Does not American history bear witness to this? The case is 
doubtless without parallel, of people setting forth, across the seas, to 
create a new fatherland, without any ulterior motive of material inter- 
est, without any other object than of finding liberty to think and to 
believe. . . . It is thus that were founded the states which were to 
become the United States. Yes, back there, some three hundred years 
ago, for the first time probably in the history of the world, a nationality 
was built upon a pure idea, on an idea of justice and liberty. Do not 
doubt it, there lies the true source, the deep source of the sympathy 
which unites America and France.” 


Professor Bergson then took up more in detail the fundamental 
principles of the French and American philosophies and commented 
as follows on the underlying quality of American idealism: 


“ 


. . . But one of the characteristic traits of the American is pre- 
cisely that he does not seek wealth for the sake of wealth, I mean for 
the material satisfaction which it procures for him. No, he sees in it 
a certificate by means of which he proves to others, and above all to 
himself, that he has done all that he could, that he has given his maxi- 
mum, that he has brought his energy to the highest possible degree 
of efficiency.” 


Concerning American universities, the distinguished speaker re- 
marked as follows: 


“T was particularly struck by the intensity of university life in the 
United States. Besides Columbia University in New York City, to 
which I was attached, I was only able to see Harvard and Princeton, 
and I only passed through the latter places. I ought to have been able 
to study one by one each of these universities, each one of which has 
its own individuality. However, I had a close view of Columbia, and 
I marveled at it. There is a university which is not very old. Scarcely 
half a century has it been a university. Not more than ten years has 
it stood where it now is, on the heights of Morningside. Well, it is 
a whole university city, which, suddenly, has sprung up there, as if 
some volcanic eruption had thrown it up from the earth. One might 
think one’s self in the presence of one of the elements of nature.” 
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Finally, with regard to the foundation and organization of Amer- 
ican universities, Professor Bergson remarked: 


“A university which is organizing itself naturally seeks to profit 
by the experience of universities already in existence. The example of 
English universities, and more particularly of Oxford, probably exer- 
cised an influence on the minds of the organizers. It is thus that I 
explained to myself (unless it is to be attributed to a certain resem- 
blance of national characteristics) that the aim of the American uni- 
versity is, in great part, cultural. The students are first to be prepared 
to become citizens; a certain public spirit must be formed first within 
the university itself. Sports, clubs, the life in common, the necessity 
for the students to govern themselves, all that contributes strongly to 
develop the feeling of responsibility. On all these different points, the 
similarity is striking between the American and English universities. 
Not the same thing can be said, however, concerning the instruction. 
The tutorial system of Oxford, excellent but very costly, could not be 
suitable to democratic universities; something else was necessary. At 
that time, our higher education was in an inactive state; the German 
universities were flourishing. It was toward Germany that America 
turned. The German system was not copied, far from it, but inspira- 
tion was taken from it. 

“Today the American universities are of age—they need imitate no 
one. But they are still willing to take advantage of that which they 
find useful in foreign lands. Now, for a number of years past, our 
universities have organized themselves; the results of this reorganiza- 
tion have surpassed all hope. The Americans know this, and they are 
beginning to look in our direction.” 


* OK Ox 


On February 25 of this year, Professor William M. Sloane, Roose- 
velt professor at the University of Berlin, delivered his final lecture 
Professor Sloane’s on “ Party methods and presidential elections in the 
Activities United States.” He closed his lecture, which 
appeared in full in the Internationale Monatsschrift fiir Wissenschaft, 
Kunst und Technik, with the following words of farewell: 


“Your Excellency! Of all the incumbents of the Roosevelt pro- 
fessorship I count myself the most fortunate, in that the year during 
which I have occupied this chair is a veritable ‘annus mirabilis.’ It is 
with that period which comprises the rebirth of Prussia, after the 
deepest humiliation not only of Prussia but of all Germany had taken 
place, that my historical studies have been very largely concerned. As 
I have already mentioned in my inaugural lecture, I was here as a 
German student at the beginning of that development, and am now, 
as professor, a witness of the height of that uninterrupted progress. 
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Thirty-five years ago here in Berlin I had heard of the endowments 
and personal power of your present mighty King and Emperor, who 
in this great year is celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
reign. As champion of peace, as ruler of the Empire, as patron of 
education and the higher learning, and supporter of the highest human 
ideals in literature and art, as man and Christian keenly conscious of 
his duties and responsibilities, he enjoys the regard and affection not 
only of his own grateful nation but of my beloved land across the sea, 
as well as of the leading thinkers of the world. May he be granted 
many years of power and service! 

“Of the happy young bridal pair and the political question solved 
by their marriage I should not perhaps speak in this place, but as a 
man I must have a share in the universal rejoicing, all the more so as 
I have been for so long a guest of this university. The hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of this university, and of Prussia’s libera- 
tion, at which occasion I had the honor to be present, will be to me, 
among the many experiences of a long and active life, in every respect 
one of the most notable and splendid. Although the only foreigner 
among those present, yet I felt the overwhelming significance of all that 
was said and sung. For the American is also enthusiastic about his 
own country, at times, too, intensely patriotic, and he knows the value 
of religious sentiment as a national possession in its fullest measure. 
Through this celebration, I have had an insight into the spirit of the 
Prussian people and the German Emperor which I shall never forget. 

“Parting is always sad. For the friendly reception accorded me 
by your Majesties, the ministry, my dear colleagues of all the faculties 
of the university, and for the kindly respect of my German students, 
I wish to express my heartfelt thanks. The many friendships made 
here will be an ever dearer and more precious remembrance to me and 
my family. Through such intimacies is international sympathy best 
secured. Each nation should treasure its individuality and promote it, 
in order that the mutual contributions may be ever richer,—in order 
that no stagnant homogeneity may weaken the progress and enterprise 
of the World-Life. And Germans as well as Americans, who have 
dedicated ourselves to the service of knowledge and our fatherland, can 
and will cooperate actively in the work of splendid creation, in the 
building of a world empire of the True, the-Good and the Beautiful. 

“To you personally, Your Excellency, as my first German Rector, 
I desire to express my deepest acknowledgments and thanks for the 
kindness which has been everywhere shown me.” 


The Rector, Professor Dr. Graf v. Baudissin, in replying, thanked 
Professor Sloane for his kind words, and expressed his gratification at 
his finding his work at the University so enjoyable and stimulating. 
He then referred to Professor Sloane’s remark concerning the indi- 
viduality of the nations, and said that it was peculiarly the role of 
America to portray the strivings of the nations towards international 
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harmony and understanding, through the fusion and mingling of the 
races and peoples who came over the sea. He closed with a tribute to 
both Professor Sloane’s versatility and range of learning and to the 
charm and distinction of his personal qualities. 

As a result of the desire on the part of the Saxon and Bavarian 
governments to share with Prussia the advantages of the professorial 
exchange, arrangements have been concluded to have the Roosevelt 
professors hereafter spend the winter semester at Berlin, alternating 
between Leipzig and Munich for the summer semester in the capacity 
of American exchange professors. 

The first American exchange professor in Munich was received 
with great cordiality by the ministry, the rector and the faculty of the 
university, and by the press. There were about four hundred present 
(and about as many turned away) at the opening lecture, which was a 
dignified ceremonial with introductory addresses by Rector Garcis and 
Dean Unncker. The regular attendance on the course lectures was 
between a hundred and fifty and two hundred, and the hospitality of 
the city and the faculty has been most generous. Professor Sloane 
has also been received in a long audience by the Prince Regent, Ludwig, 
who displayed a thorough knowledge of American conditions and a 
highly intelligent interest in the remarkable advance of American agri- 
culture. He is himself the foremost gentleman farmer of his country. 

At the close of the Whitsuntide holiday Professor Sloane was 
formally invited to Vienna, where he had previously lectured twice on 
American politics, by the government. To an audience of about two 
thousand he spoke for an hour and a quarter on the Olympic Games 
and the moral uplift of the young by the practice of out-door sport. 
To a company of two hundred school inspectors and directors from 
all parts of the Austrian empire (not Hungary) he spoke also for an 
hour and a quarter, of how school children in the congested districts 
of New York and Chicago had been enabled by private and public 
effort to share in the privileges of the more favored. These addresses 
have been published and widely circulated in Austria. Ata large public 
dinner given in his honor, Professor Sloane spoke a third time on the 
Austrian Olympic Committee and its work. In response the Minister 
of Education Baron Hussarek—almost the entire cabinet was present, 
—made a trenchant and enthusiastic speech on the topic of exchange 
professors. Since then the arrangements with Austria for the exten- 
sion of the system have been completed. 

At the close of his year Professor Sloane had delivered sixty-eight 
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academic lectures. These are now in the press and will be published 
by Koehler of Leipzig, who is also arranging for an edition in French 
to be published in Paris. He has delivered eighteen public lectures in 
various cities of Germany and Austria and made fifteen after dinner 
speeches. He has written five magazine articles for various German 
periodicals, also, and numerous newspapers have published long inter- 
views with him on American affairs. His activities have been limited 
only by his physical strength, upon which the abounding hospitality 
received from Germans of every class made even greater demands than 
his academic and literary duties. 


* OF 


Professor George S. Fullerton, who goes to Vienna this fall as the 
first American exchange professor in Austria, was born in Fatehgarh, 
India, in 1859. After his father’s death in 1864, he was brought to 
Exchange Professor America, and was educated first in Philadelphia. 

in Austria He took his A.B. at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1879. He then studied theology and philosophy for a year at Prince- 
ton and for three years at Yale, receiving the degree of B.D. from Yale 
in 1883 and that of A.M. from the University of Pennsylvania in the 
same year. He was awarded the degree of Ph.D., honoris causa, by 
Muhlenberg College in 1892 and that of LL.D. by the same institution 
in 1900. 

Professor Fullerton was called to the University of Pennsylvania 
as instructor of philosophy in 1883, and served as adjunct professor 
from 1885 to 1887 and as Adam Seybert professor of philosophy from 
1887 to 1904. In 1889-90 he was dean of the graduate school; he also 
served as dean of the college from 1894 to 1896 and as vice-provost of 
the university from 1894 to 1898. Since 1904 Dr. Fullerton has been 
professor of philosophy in Columbia University. 

Professor Fullerton acted as secretary of the Seybert Commission 
for the Investigation of Modern Spiritualism (1883-1887) and pre- 
pared part of the report (1887). He is also the author of “The con- 
ception of the infinite,” “A plain argument for God,” “On sameness 
and identity,” “On the perception of small differences in sensation” 
(with Professor Cattell), “The philosophy of Spinoza,” “On Spino- 
zistic immortality,” “A system of metaphysics,” “An introduction to 
philosophy,” and “The world we live in, or Philosophy and life in the 
light of modern thought.” 


See p. 416 See p. 413 
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Professor Fullerton is a member of various philosophical and 
scientific societies and the American representative of the permanent 
commissions of the International Congresses of Philosophy and of 
Psychology. He is also a regular contributor to various philosophical 
and scientific journals. 

In Vienna Professor Fullerton contemplates offering a course of 
lectures on “The realistic philosophy of experience,” as well as a 
briefer course indicating the nature of modern currents of thought in 
England and America, and finally a brief course on the “ Constitution 
and administration of American universities.” 


* * xX 


Dr. Karl Rathgen, the eighth incumbent of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
professorship, was born in Weimar in 1856. After having graduated 
from the Gymnasium of his native city, he studied law and history 
The Kaiser Wilhelm at the Universities of Strassburg, Halle, Leipzig 

Professor and Berlin. At the instigation of Gustav Schmoller, 
he turned his attention particularly to the study of political economy and 
devoted himself to investigations of the organization of commerce. He 
was given the degree of doctor of political science by the University of 
Strassburg in 1881, his dissertation dealing with “The origin of 
markets and fairs in Germany.” From 1882 to 1890 Professor Rath- 
gen served as professor of political science at the Imperial University 
in Tokio, Japan. Here he devoted himself largely to the study of the 
economic and political conditions of transmarine countries and foreign 
civilizations, especially of eastern Asia. Travels in Japan, Korea and 
China resulted in numerous scientific treatises dealing with eastern 
Asia, especially with Japan (constitution, history, politics, commerce 
with eastern Asia). 

In 1892 Professor Rathgen became a docent at the University of 
Berlin, but remained there only a short time, being appointed to take 
the place of Professor Paasche at the University of Marburg, where 
he was made an adjunct professor in 1894 and a full professor the 
following year. In 1900 he was called to Heidelberg and in 1907 to 
Hamburg, where he assisted in the organization of the Colonial Insti- 
tute, with which he is still connected in the capacity of professor of 
political economy. 

Among Professor Rathgen’s publications may be mentioned the 
following: “Japans Volkswirtschaft und Staatshaushalt,” “Die eng- 
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lische Auswanderung,”’ “Die Japaner und ihre wirtschaftliche Ent- 
wickelung,” “ Die Entstehung des modernen Japans,” “ Die Kultur der 
Japaner,” “ Beamtentum und Kolonialunterricht,” etc. 

In addition to his course on “ The economic problems of Germany,” 
and a seminar, Professor Rathgen will deliver a course of lectures in 
German under the auspices of the Deutsches Haus on “ The origin and 
aims of Germany’s colonial policy.” 


* *K x 


Professor Henry W. Farnam of Yale University, who has accepted 
the Roosevelt professorship for 1914-15, was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1853. The early years of his life were spent in New 
Roosevelt Professor Haven and Chicago. In 1863 he was sent to 

1914-15 Fontainebleau, France, for two years, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of the French language, and then spent four 
years at school in Germany, first at Heidelberg, and afterwards at 
Weimar. His last year of preparatory work was spent in the Hopkins 
Grammar School of New Haven. He took his bachelor’s degree at 
Yale in 1874, spent a year in the graduate school, to acquire the 
master’s degree, and then studied for three years in Germany, devoting 
himself to economics and law, as his principal subjects, but also study- 
ing some history and philosophy. He took his doctor’s degree (rerum 
politicarum doctor) at Strassburg in 1878, under Professor Schmoller. 
Returning to New Haven in that year, he served as tutor in Yale Col- 
lege for two years, and was appointed university professor of eco- 
nomics in 1880. In 1881 he was appointed to the professorship in the 
Sheffield Scientific School, which was left vacant when General Francis 
A. Walker was called to the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He gave up his connection with the Scientific School 
in 1903, in order to have more time for his work in the graduate school, 
as well as for research and for the many extra-academic duties which 
had fallen upon him. 

Among such activities ‘n the field of economic research may be 
mentioned his work as a member of the Committee of Fifty on the 
Liquor Problem, which lasted from 1893 to 1905. As secretary of the 
sub-committee on the economic aspects of the liquor problem, he had 
charge of the investigations which resulted in the publication of the 
report on this topic. When the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
was established, he served with Colonel Carroll D. Wright and Pro- 
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fessor J. B. Clark on the advisory committee which reported upon the 
work to be undertaken in economics and sociology, and has since that 
time been connected with the institution, first as secretary of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology, and since the death of Colonel 
Wright, in 1909, as chairman. 

In 1892 he bought out the interest of Mr. William L. Kingsley in 
the New Englander and Yale Review, and reorganized the magazine, 
changing its title to the Yale Review and limiting its scope to history, 
economics, and public law. For nineteen years, he was chairman of 
the board of editors. In 1911, upon the establishment of the American 
Economic Review, he again reorganized the magazine and turned it 
over to new editorial management. 

Among the civic and public activities which have interested him may 
be mentioned the reform of the civil service. He was active in organ- 
izing, in 1881, the New Haven Civil Service Reform Association, which 
was expanded in 1901 into the Connecticut Association. He has been 
president of that association since that year. When the new charter 
of New Haven went into effect in 1898 with the provision for a civil 
service board, he was made chairman of the new board, and organized 
its work, holding the office until the summer of 1899. From 1887 to 
1910, he was a member of the State Commission of Sculpture, serving 
first as clerk and, after 1903, as chairman. 

He took an active part in the organization of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation in 1906, and served as its president from 
1907 to 1910, representing it at the meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation at Lugano, in 1910. From 1910 to 1911, 
he was president of the American Economic Association. 

No small amount of his time has been devoted to local charitable 
and civic movements. From 1882 to 1887, he served as chairman of 
the prudential committee of the New Haven Hospital. He helped in 
I901 to organize New Haven’s social settlement, known as Lowell 
House. He served as its president for several years, and gave the 
building which it now occupies on Hamilton Street. 

His writings consist mainly of contributions to periodical and 
monographic economic literature. Among them are: “Die innere 
franzosische Gewerbepolitik von Colbert bis Turgot,” Schmollers 
Staats- und Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, i, No. 4, Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot, viii+85 pp., 1878; “Die amerikanischen 
Gewerkvereine,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik, xviii, Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot, 39 pp., 1879; “Report of the economic sub- 
committee to the Committee of Fifty.” Printed as an introduction to 
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Economic aspects of the liquor problem, by John Koren: an investiga- 
tion made for the Committee of Fifty, under Henry W. Farnam, sec- 
retary of the Economic Sub-Committee. Houghton-Mifflin & Co., 
1899, 39 pp.; “ Deutsch-Amerikanische Beziehungen in der Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre im neunzehnten Jahrhundert,” Gustav Schmoller zur 
siebenzigsten Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages, 24. Juni, 1908, in 
Verehrung dargebracht, Leipzig, 1908. A full bibliography was printed 
in his Yale Class Book in 1912, since when he has published “ The eco- 
nomic utilization of history,” Yale University Press, viii +220 pp., 1913. 


* kK 


Leonard Charles Van Noppen, the first appointee to the Queen 
Wilhelmina lectureship, was born in Holland, in 1868, and came 
to America with his parents in childhood. He was graduated A.B., 

Queen Wilhelmina 1890, at Guilford College, N. C., and B.Litt. 

Lectureship at the University of North ‘Carolina, 1892; 
took his A.M. at Haverford College, Pa., 1893; studied law at 
the University of North Carolina and was admitted to the bar 
in 1894. He studied Dutch literature in Holland in 1895 and 1896, 
during which time he made a translation of Vondel’s “ Lucifer” into 
English verse in the meters of the original. In 1898 the “ Lucifer ” 
was published and received much notice, as not only the first English 
version of Vondel, but as the first translation into the English language 
of a Dutch poetical classic. Subsequently, for four years, he lectured 
during the winter in America and during the summer continued his 
studies in Holland. Three courses of lectures on Dutch literature 
were delivered at Columbia University, in 1899, 1900 and 1901, and 
courses were given at the Lowell Institute in Boston, and at the Brook- 
lyn Institute, besides many single lectures elsewhere. Mr. Van Noppen 
has been a frequent contributor to the magazines. In recognition of 
his services to Dutch literature he has been made a permanent member 
of the oldest literary society of the Netherlands, the Maatschappij der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde of Leiden. 


* *K 


William D. Sloane, who at the June meeting of the board of trustees 
was chosen a member in place of J. Pierpont Morgan, deceased, was 
born in New York City in 1844. Both his father and mother were 

The New: teases Scotch, having come to this country about 1837. 
After leaving school in 1859, he entered the house 
of W. & J. Sloane, with which firm he has ever since been connected. 
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The firm was incorporated in 1891 and Mr. Sloane is now senior mem- 
ber of the board of direction. He is a war veteran of the Seventh 
New York Infantry, having joined its ranks in 1862; he responded to 
the call of President Lincoln in 1863, going with the regiment to Mary- 
land. Mr. Sloane was married to Emily Thorn Vanderbilt in 1872. 

In 1887-88 Mr. Sloane erected the Sloane Maternity Hospital at 
the corner of Fifty-Ninth Street and Amsterdam Avenue. The hos- 
pital was enlarged in 1896-97, and later (1910-11) another wing for 
the gynecological work of the University was added by him. The 
entire cost of these buildings amounted to about nine hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to which is to be added a gift from Mrs. Sloane of 
four hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars as an endowment. An 
account of the Sloane Hospital for Women appeared in the QUARTERLY 
for June, 1912. 

* * * 


About four years ago, shortly after Commander Hutch I. Cone was 
appointed engineer-in-chief of the Navy with the rank of admiral, he 
decided to carry out a plan, which had been under discussion for some 

Columbia and the time, for giving the younger engineer officers of 

Naval Academy the Navy an opportunity to receive advanced in- 
struction in engineering. Lieutenant Commander Robison was accord- 
ingly detailed to outline a course covering two years’ work. The latter 
discussed the details with the Columbia authorities concerned and the 
recommendation was made that, in view of the lack of personnel and 
equipment for advanced work at Annapolis, it would be wisest to send 
their engineer officers to one or more representative engineering schools 
for this instruction. There was, however, some opposition to this plan 
at the Naval Academy and an attempt was therefore made to carry on 
the two years’ work at Annapolis. 

Lieutenant Commander Morton was presently placed in charge of 
the graduate work and he came to the conclusion that only one year 
could be covered adequately at Annapolis and that the student officers 
should be assigned to four or five selected institutions throughout the 
country for the second year of the course. Instructors representing 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, the University of Michigan and Columbia 
were invited to lecture to the student officers at Annapolis during the 
past year, the Columbia representatives being Professors Walker, 
Campbell, Rautenstrauch and Slichter. A tentative program of studies, 
a time schedule and a detailed description of the courses which Colum- 
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bia could offer to cover all the work of the second year was submitted, 
and as a result of a thorough investigation Commander Morton and 
Admiral Cone recommended to the Navy Department that the entire 
second year class be sent to Columbia University for the year 1913-14. 
The Navy Department has since acted favorably upon this recom- 
mendation and has ordered the student officers to report here in Sep- 
tember. During the coming summer some of them will be assigned to 
work in the Brooklyn Navy Yard under the direction of Professor 
Rautenstrauch and others to the General Electric Company’s works at 
Schenectady under the direction of Professor Slichter. The class con- 
sists of eighteen officers of the Navy, all of whom have seen at least 
five years of active service and during that time have shown a special 
aptitude along engineering lines. 


* ok x 


During the summer session chapel service was held daily from 9.10 
to 9.30 a.m. The Sunday services took place at 4.10 p. m., the preach- 
ers having been Chaplain Knox (July 13 and 20), Robert E. Speer, 
LL.D., secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions (July 27), and Rev. J. Stuart 
Holden of St. Paul’s Church, London, England (August 3 and 10). 

The list of preachers from the beginning of the academic year to 
the Christmas holidays follows: 


Sept. 28—Rev. Raymond C. Knox, B.D., Chaplain of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Oct. 5—Rt. Rev. Theodore I. Reese, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Southern Ohio. 

Oct. 12—Rt. Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop of Missouri and Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Oct. 19—Rt. Rey. Charles D, Williams, D.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

Oct. 26—Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D., Bishop of the Philippines. 

Nov. 2—Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, Minister of the First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 9g—Chaplain Knox. 

Noy. 16—Reyv. Francis J. McConnell, D.D., Resident Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver, Colorado. 

Nov. 23—Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor of the Outlook. 

Nov. 30—Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Minister of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn. 

Dec. 7—Annual Commemorative Service, address by Professor 
Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D. 

Dec. 14—Chaplain Knox. 


Religious Interests 
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The new song book, “Columbia Songs,’ which appeared on the 
campus at Commencement, embodies a number of features which dis- 
tinguish it from other similar collections. In the first place, it is a 

purely Columbia production on the business as well 
eae anes beste as on the musical side. Published by the Alumni 
Council, it is free from the heavy toll exacted by a music publisher, and 
the cost of mechanical production has been kept to the lowest figure 
through favorable terms obtained from the manufacturers. It has 
therefore been possible to set a materially lower price on the work 
than is customary, although the size has been greatly increased. 
Whatever profits may accrue from sales go to the Alumni Council and 
so to Columbia interests instead of to outsiders. 

The selection of songs and many of the arrangements have been 
made by a committee appointed by the Council, and composed of former 
Glee Club men of various periods. These are: R. Arrowsmith, ’82, 
chairman, Burnet C. Tuthill, ’09, editor-in-chief, Charles Buxton Going, 
82S, Arthur M. Cox, ’85, Percy Fridenberg, ’86, James W. Walker, 
91, Kenneth M. Murchison, ’94F.A., Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’o01Ph.D., Lee 
M. Bingham, ’oo, John Erskine, ’oo, Russell F. Hoyt, ’03, and R. H. 
Bagnell, ’08. 

The prime purpose of the new work has been to collect in one vol- 
ume the favorite songs of each period after 1870 in order that the 
needs of the older as well as recent graduates and present students 
may be met. In carrying out this purpose many good songs at present 
forgotten have been brought back, perhaps for another period of popu- 
larity. The words and airs have been authoritatively restored, and the 
names of authors and composers are given wherever possible. 

In form the book is most attractive. A special method of binding 
permits the leaves to lie flat when the volume is opened at any place. 
A special mat paper, free from any gloss, obviates the annoying reflec- 
tion of artificial light. These features, in connection with very clear 
large type and brilliant ink, should add materially to the usefulness of 
the volume. The songs are grouped under three general divisions: 
first come distinctively Columbia songs, next general college songs, and 
lastly a carefully made selection of the leading songs of other colleges. 


* * * 
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Professor Arthur H. Blanchard attended the Third International 
Road Congress at London, England, in June, as a delegate of the Uni- 
versity, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the National High- 
ways Association and the American Road Builders’ 
Association. He served as a United States reporter 
on question 3, “ Construction of macadamized roads bound with tarry, 
bituminous, or asphaltic materials,” and communication 10, “ Terminol- 
ogy adopted or to be adopted in each country relating to road construc- 
tion or maintenance.” After the Congress Professor Blanchard made 
an investigation of various pavements and roads in England, France 
and Germany. He has been retained as consulting highway engineer 
by the Department of Efficiency and Economy of the State of New 
York and also by the State Highway Department of Pennsylvania as 
consulting engineer on the appraisal of certain toll roads. 

The Architectural Record for June publishes two articles on the 
Avery Library. The first, by the editor C. Matlack Price, describes 
and illustrates the building in detail, and the second, by George Leland 
Hunter, considers the books themselves. The illustrations of the sec- 
ond article are reproductions of fine old engravings to be found in the 
older volumes. 

Provost Hubbard, in charge of the Division of Roads and Pave- 
ments of the Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, and lec- 
turer in engineering chemistry in Columbia University, has been re- 
tained as consulting highway chemist by the Department of Efficiency 
and Economy of the State of New York. 

The University of Michigan conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws upon Professor John Dewey, and the same degree was 
conferred by the University of Colorado upon Professor M. C. Whit- 
aker, and by Amherst College upon Dean Harlan F. Stone. 

The Anatomischer Anzeiger, volume 43, numbers 8-9 (1913), con- 
tains a contribution by Thomas H. Leggett, Jr., and Joseph Lintz, 
juniors in Columbia College enrolled in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, on “ Eine Varietat eines Teiles des N. femoralis.” 

Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., was one of the speakers (with Mayor 
Gaynor and Count J. von Bernstorff, Imperial German Embassador) 
at the Kaiser Kommers held in the grand ball room of the Hotel Astor 
on the evening of June 15. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


May meeting.—The clerk announced 
the resignation from the board of the 
Rey. Dr. Vincent, a member of the 
trustees since 1889. 

The alumni were invited to nomi- 
nate an alumnus to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Lenox Smith. 

The President reported the death, 
on May 2, of Francis Parker Kinni- 
cutt, M.D., a graduate of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in the 
class of 1871, and since 1893 professor 
of clinical medicine. 

The thanks of the trustees were 
tendered: 

_To the anonymous donors of the 
gift of $2,620, made through the dean 
of the medical faculty, to be applied to 
salaries in the department of thera- 
peutics for the year 1913-14. 

To the friends of Professor W. O. 
Crosby for their gift of $1,800 to be 
applied to the purchase and mainten- 
ance of a collection of geological lan- 
tern slides for the use of the depart- 
ment of geology, to be known as the 
William Otis Crosby collection of lan- 
tern slides, it being understood that of 
this gift the sum of $1,700 is to be set 
aside for the purpose indicated, and 
that the remainder of the gift, namely, 
$100, is to be immediately available 
for that purpose. 

To Mr. W. Fellowes Morgan, E.M. 
’84, for his gift of $1,035 to meet the 
cost of lighting the University grounds. 

To F. Augustus Schermerhorn, of 
the class of 1868, for his gift of $1,000 
toward the fund for the erection of a 
stained glass window in St. Paul’s 
Chapel in memory of the late Presi- 
dent Barnard. 

To Julien T. Davies, of the class of 
1866, for his gift of $1,000 toward the 
fund for the erection of a window in 
St. Paul’s Chapel in memory of the 
late President Barnard. 

To the trustees of the East River 
Homes for their gift of $750, to be 
applied to defray the expense of med- 


ical treatment of indigent persons who 
are residents of the city of New York: 
the amount of said gift to be expended 
under the direction of the managers 
of the Vanderbilt Clinic. 

To Messrs. Paul M. Warburg and 
Isaac N. Seligman for their gifts of 
$125 each, to be applied toward the 
Columbia University subscription to 
the Naples Zoological Table, for the 
academic year I9I3-I4. 

To the donors of the sum of $60, 
received through Professor Cohn, to 
be added to the French lecture fund. 

To Professor Wendell T. Bush for 
his gift of $50, to be applied toward 
the work of the department of music. 

To the Alumni of Columbia College 
for their gift of $50, being the amount 
of the Alumni Association Prize to be 
awarded at the forthcoming Com- 
mencement. 

The Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds was authorized to cause the 
removal of West Hall during the 
summer. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
committee on award of the Loubat 
prizes for the quinquennial period end- 
ing July 1, 1913, the first prize was 
awarded to George Louis Beer, A.M., 
of New York; and the second prize 
to John Reed Swanton, Ph.D., of 
Washington, D. C 

The announcement was made of the 
legacy of the late George Henry Hall 
of $15,000 for the establishment of a 
scholarship. 

Two Burgess scholarships for 1913- 
14 were set aside to be awarded at the 
discretion of the President to two 
suitable candidates nominated by 
alumni associations qualified to par- 
ticipate in the election of an alumni 
trustee. 

The proposal made by the Austrian 
Minister of Education for the estab- 
lishment of an exchange of professors 
between the universities of Austria 
and the universities of the United 
States was accepted and George S. 
Fullerton, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of 
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philosophy, was nominated to the 
Austrian Minister of Education for 
appointment as exchange professor for 
the academic year I9I3-I4. 

Upon the nomination of the medical 
faculty, the following officers of in- 
struction were promoted: Adam M. 
Miller, A.M., from instructor in anat- 
omy to assistant professor of anatomy; 
Austin W. Hollis, M.D., from asso- 
ciate in clinical medicine to professor 
of clinical medicine; Lewis F. Frissell, 
M.D., from associate in clinical medi- 
cine to assistant professor of clinical 
medicine; James Alexander Miller, 
M.D., from assistant professor of clin- 
ical medicine to professor of clinical 
medicine; George A. Tuttle, M.D., 
from associate in clinical medicine to 
assistant professor of clinical medi- 
cine; T. Stuart Hart, M.D., from asso- 
ciate in clinical medicine to assistant 
professor of clinical medicine; Walton 
Martin, M.D., from associate in sur- 
gery to professor of clinical surgery; 
Frank S. Mathews, M.D., from instruc- 
tor in surgery to assistant professor 
of clinical surgery; William C. Clarke, 
M.D., from associate in surgery to 
assistant professor of surgery; Charles 
C. Lieb, M.D., from associate in phar- 
macology and therapeutics to assistant 
professor of pharmacology, and Frank 
Richard Oastler, M.D., from associate 
in gynecology to professor of clinical 
gynecology. 

Malcolm M. Roy, A.B. 1909, was ap- 
pointed secretary of appointments dur- 
ing the pleasure of the trustees. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the med- 
ical faculty: Hans Zinsser (A.B., Co- 
lumbia, 1899; A.M. and M.D., 1903) 
to be professor of bacteriology, vice 
Dr. Philip H. Hiss, Jr., deceased; 
Howard Canning Taylor, M.D., to be 
professor of clinical gynecology; 
Henry Hamilton Moore Lyle, M.D., to 
be professor of clinical surgery; Wil- 
liam A. Downes, M.D., to be assistant 
professor of clinical surgery; William 
A. Perlzweig to be assistant in bio- 
logical chemistry; Charles Hendee 
Smith to be instructor, and B. Ray- 
mond Hoobler, B. Wallace Hamilton, 
Mark S. Reuben, Edwin A. Reisenfeld, 
William J. Mersereau, and Cornelius 
Stafford McLean to be assistants in 
diseases of children; Royal C. Van 
Etten to be instructor in gynecology; 
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Calvin B. Coulter and Ernest G. Still- 
man to be assistants in pathology; 
Harold E. B. Pardee to be instructor 
in physiology; H. Rawle Geyelin to be 
instructor in clinical pathology; John 
E. McWhorter to be instructor in sur- 
gery at the P. & S.; Arthur B. Ejisen- 
bray to be instructor in clinical sur- 
gery at St. Luke’s Hospital; Gouver- 
neur M. Phelps to be assistant in sur- 
gery at the Vanderbilt Clinic; George 
Munro Goodwin to be instructor in 
pharmacology, and George M. MacKee 
to be instructor in dermatology and 
syphilology. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the facul- 
ties of Columbia College, Law, Ap- 
plied Science, Political Science, and 
Pure Science: P. W. Punnett to be 
assistant in chemistry; Rhys Carpen- 
ter to be instructor in classical phil- 
ology; Robert M. Haig to be instructor 
in economics; Warren D. Smith to be 
assistant in geology and Francis M. 
Van Tuyl to be assistant in paleontol- 
ogy; Dixon Ryan Fox to be instructor 
in history; F. J. McMackin to be as- 
sistant in mathematics; A. Levitt to be 
lecturer and George Peckham to be 
assistant in philosophy; Arthur W. 
MacMahon to be instructor in politics, 
and Ralph W. Gifford to be associate 
in the Law School. 

A number of appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the ad- 
ministrative board of extension teach- 
ing. 

Upon the nomination of the trustees 
of Barnard College Mary W. Stewart 
was appointed assistant in botany and 
Gottlieb A. Betz, A.M., instructor in 
the Germanic languages and literatures. 

On the recommendation of the 
faculty of pure science, Arthur H. 
Blanchard, CE, A.B, professor of 
highway engineering, was assigned to 
a seat in that faculty. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
Arthur Edgar, Ph.D., instructor in 
chemistry, for the academic year 1913- 
14. 


June meeting—The President re- 
ported the death, on May 20, 1913, of 
William Hallock, Ph.D., professor of 
physics. 

The thanks of the trustees were 
tendered: 


To the class of 1890, Arts and 
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Mines, for their gift of the sum needed 
to meet the cost of the pylon at the 
southeast corner of 116th Street and 
Broadway, which gift is made in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the graduation of the class. 

To the class of 1888 for the gift of 
two gates to be placed at the entrance 
to the Green on Amsterdam Avenue, 
made in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the graduation of 
the class. 

To James Herman Aldrich, of the 
class of 1863, for his gift of $5,000 to 
endow the James Herman Aldrich 
scholarship. 

To Mrs. Gino C. Speranza, Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, Mr. John A. 
Browning, and various anonymous 
contributors, for their gift of $329.43, 
to be added to the principal and in- 
terest of the Earle Prize Fund. 

To Dr. M. Allen Starr, for his gift 
of $200, to be added to the depart- 
mental appropriation of the depart- 
ment of neurology for the current 
academic year. 

To Mr. Jules S. Bache, of New 
York, for his gift of $250, to be ap- 
plied to the library of the Maison 
Francaise. 

To the anonymous donor of the gift 
of $167, to be used, on the recommen- 
dation of the dean, in the interest of 
students of Columbia College. 

To Mr. E. F. Cole, of the class of 
1886, for his gift of $150 for the main- 
tenance of a special scholarship in 
American history for the academic 
year 1913-14. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $150, to be applied toward the ex- 
penses of a course in music for women 
students for the academic year 1913-14. 

To Mr. Andre Massenat, for his gift 
of $100, to be used for the library of 
the Maison Francaise. 

To Mrs. Mathilde G. Kittel for her 
gift of $100 to be added to the main- 
tenance fund of the Deutsches Haus 
for the academic year 1912-13. 

To Dr. E. W. Scripture, for his gift 
of $65.75, to be added to the depart- 
mental appropriation of the depart- 
ment of neurology for the current 
academic year. : 

To Mr. A. Eilers for his gift of $50 
toward the maintenance fund of the 
Deutsches Haus. Tar 

To Mr. Herman Ridder for his gift 
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of $12, to be applied toward the main- 
tenance fund of the Deutsches Haus 
for the academic year 1912-13. 

To Mr. James Pech for the gift of 
his collection of musical works, con- 
sisting of about 800 volumes. 

Mr. William Douglas Sloane was 
elected to the vacancy on the board 
caused by the death of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

The President reported the accept- 
ance by the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
cation of the nomination of Professor 
Henry W. Farnam to be Theodore 
Roosevelt professor in the University 
of Berlin for the academic year 1914- 
15, 
The following appointments were 
made: Professor H. A. Overstreet, of 
the College of the City of New York, 
to be lecturer for the first half-year; 
Professor Norman Kemp Smith, of 
Princeton University, to be lecturer 
for the second half-year; the Rev. 
Father Cornelius Clifford, of Whip- 
pany, N. J., to be lecturer for the first 
half-year; Leonard C. Van Noppen, 
A.M., to be Queen Wilhelmina lecturer 
on the history, language and literature 
of the Netherlands; Ralph W. Tower, 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, to be honorary curator of the 
natural science collections during the 
pleasure of the trustees. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the recommendation of the 
board of managers of the George 
Crocker special research fund: F. D. 
Bullock and Isaac Levin to be asso- 
ciates in cancer research, and G. L. 
Rohdenburg and Frederick Prime, Jr., 
to be associates in cancer research. 

The following appointments were 
made: T. Bruce Kirkpatrick to be in- 
structor in physical education; S. T. 
H. Hurwitz to be Gustav Gottheil lec- 
turer in Semitic languages; Anthony 
C. Freeman (A.B., Leland Stanford 
Junior University, 1906; M.D., Colum- 
bia, 1910) to be instructor in pharma- 
cology; J. Enrique Zanetti (B.S., Harv- 
ard, 1906; A. M., 1907; Ph.D., 1909) to 
be assistant professor of chemistry; 
George B. Preston (Mech.E., Cornell 
University, 1888; M.M.E., 1897) to be 
assistant professor of steam engineer- 
ing, vice R. J. S. Pigott, Mech.E., re- 
signed, and assigned to a seat in the 
faculty of applied science. 

The following appointments were 
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confirmed: Arthur E. Suffern, A.M., 
and Wesley C. Mitchell, Ph.D., to be 
lecturers in economics; E. H. Arm- 
strong, E.E., to be assistant in elec- 
trical engineering. 

The following members of the fac- 
ulty of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary were assigned to seats in the 
faculty of philosophy upon the recom- 
mendation of that faculty: Professors 
Francis Brown, Julius A. Bewer, 
Thomas C. Hall and George A. Coe. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
Ph.D., assistant professor of econom- 
ics; Augustus B. Wadsworth, M.D., 
assistant professor of bacteriology; 
Simon Baruch, M.D., professor of hy- 
drotherapy, and Reginald J. S. Pigott, 
Mech.E., assistant professor of steam 
engineering. 

The President reported the election 
of the following representatives to the 
University Council; From the Faculty 
of Columbia College: Professor Cas- 
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sius Jackson Keyser, to succeed Pro- 
fessor Calvin Thomas; term to expire 
June 30, 1916. From the Faculty of 
Law: Professor Francis M. Burdick, 
to succeed himself; term to expire 
June 30, 1916. From the Faculty of 
Applied Science: Professor Henry S. 
Munroe, to succeed himself; term to 
expire June 30, 1916. From the Fac- 
ulty of Political Science: Professor 
Munroe Smith to succeed himself; 
term to expire June 30, 1916. Pro- 
fessor William A. Dunning to succeed 
Professor Goodnow; term to expire 
June 30, 1914. From the Faculty of 
Philosophy: Professor William P. 
Trent, to succeed himself; term to ex- 
pire June 30, 1916. From the Faculty 
of Pure Science: Professor Edmund 
B. Wilson, to succeed himself; term to 
expire June 30, 1916. From the Fac- 
ulty of Teachers College: Professor 
Gonzalez Lodge, to succeed himself; 
term to expire June 30, 1916. 


ATHLETICS 


This year a “dark horse” carried 
off the honors in the most thrilling 
race ever poueds on tne Hudson. At 

.. the finish five out of 

ae oe six shells were lapped 

so that there was no 

open water between the bow of the 

first and the stern of the fifth—a 

unique situation at the end of a four- 

mile race, and hopes were raised and 

dashed rapidly with the kaleidoscopic 

changes of relative positions in the 
last half mile. 

Weather conditions were ideal. 
Scarcely a ripple ruffled the surface of 
the river, and the heat was much less 
oppressive than last year. The crowd, 
both on shore and afloat, was the 
greatest ever. The observation train 
overflowed. Canoes, yachts, motor 
boats, and an unusual number of large 
river steamers lined the course on both 
sides. The multitudes pouring out of 
the Columbia Club special trains and 
the omnipresence of Columbia parti- 
sans and Columbia colors justified a 
compliment overheard in a Cornell car, 
“Win or lose, the Morningsiders come 
back each year with the same fine spirit 
and in ever increasing numbers.” 

The four-oar race was the first on 


the program. Syracuse and Pennsyl- 
vania alternated in the lead throughout 
the first mile. At the half-mile Colum- 
bia, Syracuse, and Pennsylvania were 
on practically equal terms. Then Co- 
lumbia yielded third place to Cornell. 
Shortly after passing the mile Mc- 
Carthy raised his stroke and the Blue 
and White shell shot ahead rapidly. 
The answering Cornell spurt sent the 
boat from Ithaca into the lead at the 
mile and a half, but Columbia was un- 
able to fight off Syracuse and Pennsyl- 
vania. Cornell won by a length and a 
half of open water, the Quakers fin- 
ished a length ahead of the Varsity in 
second place, and the Orange crew did 
not cross the line, having been forced 
out of its course by a drifting rowboat. 

This year again the freshmen were 
recalled, upon a signal of distress from 
the Pennsylvania boat. The bow oar 
had jumped his slide. On the second 
start all the crews except Columbia got 
away well. Bartow, bow oar, was still 
backing water to swing the shell into 
a better position when the signal was 
given. He missed two or three strokes 
and the boat lost a half length. The 
crews were closely bunched most of 
the way. Cornell won from Wisconsin 
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by a few feet. The Columbia young- 
sters rowed in splendid form through- 
out. Their oarsmanship was unex- 
celled in the race, but technique does 
not avail a crew averaging twenty-five 
pounds per man less than the winners. 
With terrific power in every stroke 
the Varsity set a tremendous pace after 
jumping into the lead at the start of 
the four-mile pull. Downing was pac- 
ing the boat beautifully, and the crew 
was working in perfect form. Cornell 
pressed hard. The others seemed to 
be dropping back. The Varsity cov- 
ered the first mile in 4:30, faster than 
it had ever been rowed before in a 
four-mile race. Downing was rowing 
a masterly 32 while the Red and White 
pace-maker was swinging 36 times a 
minute. The relative positions of the 
crews did not change in the second 
mile. Columbia was leading Cornell by 
a length at the mile and a half, and 
Syracuse was a length and a half far- 
ther back. At the two-mile mark, 
reached in the surprising time of 9:28, 
Downing dropped the stroke a point 
and Cornell crept up a little. Syracuse 
also began to show a longing for the 
lead. At two miles and a half the 
Varsity was still in the lead, but the 
awful pace was beginning to tell. At 
the three-mile mark Syracuse was 
ahead, crossing it in 14:25, two seconds 
faster than the record for a three- 
mile race, which was made by Cornell 
at New London in 1891. Slowly the 
bow of the Ithaca shell crept along the 
Varsity boat, until for the first time it 
showed in front, and Columbia was in 
third place. Three-quarters of a mile 
from the finish the Varsity started the 
spurt that was to carry it first across 
the line, but the power was not there. 
The terrible duel with Cornell had been 
too exhausting, and Wisconsin and 
Washington, gaining rapidly on the 
leaders in the last half mile, slowly 
nosed out the Columbia boat, which 
was still moving beautifully but with- 
out quite enough driving force. Penn- 
sylvania was hopelessly in the rear. 
Varsity eights—Won by Syracuse, 
19:283-5; Cornell second, 19:31; 
Washington third, 19:33; Wisconsin 
fourth, 19:36; Columbia fifth, 19 :38 1-5; 
Pennsylvania sixth, 20:11 1-5. 
Freshman eights—Won by Cornell, 
10:04 4-5; Wisconsin second, 10:07 4-5; 
Syracuse third, 10:143-5; Pennsyl- 
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vania fourth, 10:25 2-5; Columbia fifth, 
10:20. 

Varsity fours—Won by Cornell, 
10:47 2-5; Pennsylvania second, 10:52 
1-5; Columbia third, 10:54 4-5; Wis- 
consin fourth, 10:58 4-5; Washington 


fifth, 11:083-5; Syracuse sixth, no 
time taken. 
t COLUMBIA VARSITY EIGHT 
Bow—E. I. Williams, ’14S....... 2I 6.00 166 
No. 2—W. E. Ruprecht, 13S.....21 6.01 168 
No. 3—I. W. Hadsell, ’14S.......21 6.02 170 
No. 4—A. C. Rothwell, '14...... 20 6.00 168 
No. 5—D. M. Claghorn, ’14S....22 6.03 180 
No. 6—A. W. Bissell, ’13S....... bY) Tyne Saal 
Nov 7—F. Miller, 19S. .0 6. cea oe 22 6.02 165 
Stroke—G. S. Downing, '13S.....23 6.00 166 
AVERAGES chic siavsietere ne iene lsreres 2I 6.01 169 
Coxswain—R. U. Wood, ’13...... 2I 5.04 I15 
COLUMBIA VARSITY FOUR 
Bow—kK. J. Heckert, ’14........ 2I 6.00 157 
No. 2—V. G. Sanborn, ’15....... 18 5.10 178 
No. 3—C. W. Cronenberg, ’15....19 5.10 162 
Stroke—C. F. McCarthy,’14S....20 5.08 160 
AVOTAL a wvevers. stele cuece suslolereatere ers 20 5.II 165 
COLUMBIA FRESHMAN EIGHT 
Bow—C; Ss Bartow, J Niele ieee 20 5§.II 139 
INO. 2—As BaMvers. \cncc ce ates 18 5.10 I4I 
No. 3—J. L. Sengstak.........5.- I9 5.09 146 
No. 4—O.S. Finkle............. 2I 5.09 157 
No. 5—F. M. Simonds, Jr....... TS 510m r53 
No. 6—R.H.Spurgeon.......... I9 5.10 160 
No. 7—A. E. Sperpich.......... 18 6.02 152 
Stroke—F. E. Wormser......... I8 60.2 I55 
AV CLALC rarer n arses estate mee I9 5§.II 150 
Coxswain—W. G.Fogg.......... 18 5.06 08 


Irving W. Hadsell, *14S, of New 
York City, was elected captain for 
1914. 

Six members of the Varsity Track 
Team, R. L. Beatty, ’14S, in the shot- 
put, Captain R. M. Bonsib, ’13S, in the 
quarter-mile, F. L. 


The Inter- ? 
: Brady, ’15, and F. Mac- 
collegiates donald, ’14, in the low 
hurdles, S. E. Graham, 715, in the 


broad jump, and B. Randall, ’16, in the 
high jump, were entered in the Inter- 
collegiates at Harvard on May 30. 
Beatty, Brady, and Macdonald quali- 
fied. The failure of Bonsib and Ran- 
dall was unexpected, and Graham qual- 
ified last year. Macdonald was shut 
out in the semi-finals, and Brady fin- 
ished fourth in the low hurdles, which 
were won in record time. Beatty, who 
established the record at 48 ft. 1034 
in. last year in winning first place, was 
able to hurl the missile only 47 ft. 13% 
in., being forced into second place by 
less than two inches. Jacobs, winner 
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of three of Columbia’s 13 points at the 
1912 meet, was kept out of the compe- 
tition by the injury of a tendon in his 
leg. The ten points won by Beatty and 
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Brady placed the Varsity in tenth place 
in the team competition. 

Beatty has been elected captain of 
the 1914 team. 


ALUMNI RECORD 


The big reunion of the spring sea- 
son was the joint social meeting of 
the College and Science Associations at 
the Aldine Club, New York, on April 
24. Kinemacolor moving pictures, in- 
cluding a 1912 Commencement film 
and a Poughkeepsie Regatta film, gave 
great satisfaction. Informal singing 
and a buffet supper followed the moy- 
ing pictures. 

On April 16 the Philadelphia alumni 
held their annual dinner at the Engi- 
neers Club. Professor Rautenstrauch 
was the guest of the evening. Profes- 
sor C. S. Witherstine, ’78M, presided, 
and other speakers were R. H. Fern- 
ald 025 eh Dias Ve Crandall, ’65M, 
Hi. Starr (Giddines).:00;0310,.5 Els 9b: 
Phelps, ’93, and Frederick Prime, ’65. 

In April Professor Charles Sears 
Baldwin, ’88, swung around a central 
western circuit for the Alumni Council 
and the University, attending meetings 
of the Indiana alumni, on April 24, of 
the Chicago alumni, on April 25, and 
of the Minnesota alumni, on April 26. 
Each of the meetings was enthusiastic 
and well attended. Commendations 
for Professor Baldwin as an emissary 
from alma mater have been received 
by the Alumni Council from each of 
the centers visited by him. At these 
meetings officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Indiana Association: President, M. 
Thorner, ’98M; vice-presidents, G. H. 
Danton, ’o2, B. J. T. Jeup, 87S, and A. 
O. Neal, T. C.; treasurer, C. D. Col- 
man, Indiana alumni scholar I91I-12; 
and secretary, Mark H. Miller, ’07L. 

Illinois Association: President, W. 
M. L. Fiske, ’00; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Emory Hill, ’04; executive com- 
mittee, Henry L. Hollis, ’85S, Victor 
Elting, ’91, and Maurice L. Goodkind, 
80M. 


Minnesota Association: President, 
Amos W. Abbott, ’69M; _ vice-presi- 
dent, Charles N. Dohs, ’94L; secretary- 
eae Gregory D. Walcott, ’04 


The Colorado Association held a spe- 
cial meeting on April 26 to discuss the 
possibility of supporting an alumni 
scholar for 1913-14. A definite plan of 
action was mapped out. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the School of Architecture 
was held in the rooms of the Archi- 
tectural League, New York, on April 
25. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Goldwin 
Goldsmith, ’96F.A.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar J. Moeller, ’95F.A.; second 
vice-president, Robert J. Reiley, 
’ooF.A.; secretary, Shiras Campbell, 
.; treasurer, W. N. Albertson, 
00F.A. ; recorder, FF, A. Nelson, 
’ooF.A.; board of governors: J. Theo- 
dore Haneman, ’o2F.A., and Julian C. 
Levi, ’99F.A. At the close of the busi- 
ness session Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, archi- 
tect of the New York City schools, 
gave an interesting illustrated talk on 
recent improvements in the general 
construction of school buildings. With 
a view to more effective relations be- 
tween the School of Architecture and 
its graduates the staff of the School at 
its last regular meeting instructed the 
curator to make stated reports to the 
committee on education of the Alumni 
Association, acquainting that body with 
the progress of the School, the various 
changes in curriculum and staff, and 
especially the advances made in the 
competitive judgment of work under 
the auspices of the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects. The director of the 
School has likewise appointed a com- 
mittee, composed of Professor Ham- 
lin, Mr. Prévot, and Mr. Ware, to 
consult with the committee on educa- 
tion of the Association concerning fu- 
ture announcements of the McKim, 
Perkins, and Columbia fellowships. 

A portrait of former Professor The- 
odore Dwight, which has been loaned 
to the Columbia University Club, is 
now on exhibition in the Club rooms. 

After the victory of the Varsity 
Eight over Princeton and the Navy on 
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Lake Carnegie on May 17, the New 
York Evening Post printed a two 
column story of the invasion of Prince- 
ton on that occasion by the Upper 
Highties. 

At a stated meeting of the standing 
committee of the College Association on 
May 10, it was reported that the Hud- 


son-Fulton medals for the encourage- ° 


ment of athletics would be given in the 
fall to the members of the winning 
nine in an interclass baseball series. 
After a discussion of the activities of 
the Alumni Council, the Association 
put the stamp of its approval on the 
work of the Council and acknowledged 
its own responsibility for a continua- 
tion of effort in that direction by ap- 
propriating twelve hundred dollars for 
the use of the Council during the year 
beginning July 1, 1913, in addition to 
the regular dues payable by the asso- 
ciation. 

At a special meeting on May 21 the 
Law Association raised its dues from 
two dollars to three dollars a year for 
graduates of at least three years’ 
standing. 

On May 26 the P. & S. alumni held 
their annual meeting in Earl Hall. A 
delightful informal dinner at the Fac- 
ulty Club preceded the meeting. Be- 
fore adjournment was taken to Earl 
Hall, Secretary Compton of the Alumni 
Council briefly presented the cause of 
the proposed University Association. 
President Walter Mendelson, ’79M, 
presided at the meeting in Earl Hall. 
Captain Wedder, U. S. A., was an- 
nounced to be the winner of the Cart- 
wright Essay Prize for 1913. His sub- 
ject was “ Beri-Beri.” At the close of 
the business session Dr. Carl M. Vogel, 
700M, gave an illustrated talk on Spain. 

The Doctors of Philosophy Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting and din- 
mer on June 3 at the Faculty Club. 
Officers for 1913-14 are: President, 


Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’o1Ph.D.; vice- 
president, Edmund S. Joy, ’88L, 
792Ph.D.; secretary, Adam LeRoy 


Jones, ’98Ph.D.; treasurer, A. C. Neish, 
’04Ph.D.; executive committee: Thomas 
D. Rambaut, ’81, ’°84Ph.D.; Floyd Ap- 
pleton, ’93, ’06Ph.D.; George A. Soper, 
*99Ph.D.; Alumni Council delegate, 
Dr. Floyd Appleton. ; 

On June 9 students now at the Uni- 
versity from the Pittsburgh District 
were guests of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
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tion at its annual meeting and smoker 
in Pittsburgh. The Association en- 
dorsed George Harton Singer, ’80S, of 
Pittsburgh, for the next alumni trus- 
teeship. Officers for 1913-14 were 
elected as follows: President, Charles 
L. Miller, ’82S ; vice-presidents, James 
B. Drew, ’ooL, and W. J. Strassburger, 
*oIF.A.; secretary-treasurer, John H 
Marsching, ’02A.M.; members of the 
executive committee, (for two years) 
William McConway, Jr., ’96S, (for 
three years) Hugh P. Tiemann, ’ooS. 

At a meeting of the Alumni Council 
on May 6 the committee of three, to 
whom the perfection of plans for in- 
corporating the News had been en- 
trusted, reported that upon reconsid- 
eration they had concluded it would be 
impracticable to put the plan into 
operation at the present time, giving 
their reasons in detail. The following 
Procedure was recommended by the 
committee : 

1. Asking the cooperation and sup- 
port of each alumni association in ex- 
tending the circulation of the News. 

2. Sending sample copies, subscrip- 
tion blanks, and a circular to 11,000 
alumni. 

3. Asking for general contributions 
toward the support of the News in the 
next three years. 

A written report by the secretary 
recommending the formation of an all- 
inclusive central association, designed 
to make possible more economical and 
efficient administration of alumni affairs 
generally while at the same time pre- 
serving the integrity of the present 
associations, was referred to a sub- 
committee for report at a meeting of 
the Council to be held on May 20. 

On May 20 this sub-committee re- 
ported favorably on the recommenda- 
tion for a University Alumni Associa- 
tion. Thereupon the Council adopted 
resolutions recommending the forma- 
tion of such an association, “to which 
all male graduates of the schools main- 
tained by the corporation of Columbia 
University shall be eligible for mem- 
bership, provided the organization be 
so formed that the present school as- 
sociations shall be preserved.” Daniel 
E. Moran, ’84S, Ambrose D. Henry, ’84, 
Albert W. Putnam, ’97, and George B. 
Compton, ’09, were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a constitution for the 
proposed association. 
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At a special meeting on June 23 the 
committee on constitution submitted a 
draft which, with a few minor changes, 
was approved. The secretary was 
authorized to mail copies to each of 
the qualified associations, together with 
a statement, also approved by the 
Council, recommending favorable action 
on the reorganization plan proposed. 

The constitution provides for four 
classes of members—school members, 
general members, sustaining members, 
and endowment members. All mem- 
bers of school associations represented 
on the board of directors of the Uni- 
versity Association will be ipso facto 
school members. 

School membership dues are to be 
$1.00, to be paid annually by each 
school association for each of its 
members. The subscription price of 
the Alumni News, which is to be pub- 
lished by the Association, will remain 
at $2.00 for all school members. Gen- 
eral membership dues are to be $3.00 
per annum, including a subscription to 
the Alumni News. Sustaining mem- 
bership dues, on which the new organi- 
zation will be obliged to place reliance 
during the first few years of its exist- 
ence, are to be $10.00 per annum. 
Endowment membership dues are 
$100.00, or multiples thereof, endow- 
ment members being exempt forever 
from the payment of annual dues. 

The government of the Association 
is to be placed in the hands of a board 
of directors, composed of three rep- 
resentatives elected by the alumni asso- 
ciation of each school maintained by 
the trustees of Columbia University 
which accepts the constitution, and of 
three directors at large, to be elected 
by members of the Association other 
than school members. This board of 
directors will elect for the Association 
the following officers: a president, a 
vice-president, a treasurer, a recording 
secretary, and an executive secretary, 
the latter to serve for such term as 
the board shall determine and the 
board having the power to fix his 
duties and compensation. The board 
of directors will also elect an executive 
committee of seven, including the pres- 
ident and executive secretary, whose 
duty it shall be to conduct the affairs 
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of the Association whenever the board 
of directors shall not be in session. 
Two stated meetings of the Associa- 
tion, one on Alumni Day and the other 
on the Tuesday preceding Commence- 
ment Day, will be held annually, and 
provision is made for the calling of 
special meetings. 

One of the most important features 
of the proposed constitution is in- 
cluded in article ix, which reads: 

Branches of this Association, to be 
called Columbia Alumni Clubs, may be 
established by the board of directors 
upon the written request of not less 
than ten members of this Association 
residing in the same locality. 

Not more than one such club shall 
be formed in any one locality. The 
territorial limits of each club shall be 
fixed by such club with the consent 
and approval of the board of directors, 
and all members of this Association 
living within the territory of a local 
club shall be ipso facto members of 
such club. 

Such clubs shall choose such officers 
and committees, and shall make such 
rules for their own government, not 
inconsistent with the constitution and 
by-laws of this Association, as they 
may deem proper. 

The proposed Association would be 
vested with all the powers of the 
Alumni Council with respect to the 
nomination of alumni trustees, and the 
status of school or geographical asso- 
ciations not wishing to affiliate with it 
is fixed explicitly as follows: 

_Any school or geographical associa- 
tion not accepting this constitution 
shall, nevertheless, have the right 
(provided always that the method of 
nominating alumni trustees shall not 
have been changed) to participate, as 
heretofore, in the nomination of alumni 
trustees, if otherwise qualified to do 
so under the said resolution of the 
board of trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity, upon payment to this Associa- 
tion annually of the sum of one dollar 
for each duly enrolled member of such 
association, and such payment shall be 
in lieu of the payment of any dues to 
the Alumni Council. 

GrorcE Brokaw CoMPTON 
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